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Naomi McNeill is a teacher of speech in 
Rochester, N. Y. She has been working with deaf 
ad hard of hearing preschool children in the 
trsery school established in that city by the 
TERA and continued under WPA. 


The outline for language work is offered by 
Mary R. Van Nest, a teacher in the advanced 
department at the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf. 


Dorothy Bowen Dickey teaches in the Iowa 
Nate School at Council Bluffs. 


It is a privilege to offer an article written by 
4. Farrar. Mr. Farrar is widely known for his 
trision of Arnold’s “Education of the Deaf,” 
lis translation of Bonet’s great work, and his 
many original contributions to the literature of 

field. In his article he modestly refrains 

mentioning that the “friend” who added 
many valuable historical works to the Manches- 
tt Library was himself. 


This Month’s Contributors 


Florence King is the librarian at the Volta 
Bureau. 

For years superintendent of the school for the 
deaf in Nyborg, Denmark, Anders Hansen is 
highly honored among European educators. 

Jane B. Walker’s delightful lectures on art, 
given before hard of hearing audiences, are fea- 
tured each winter by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 

An article about employment comes very ap- 
propriately from John A. Ferrall, who is skilled 
in more than one way of making a living. 

Elizabeth Chambless, frequently a contributor 
to the Votta Review, is a teacher of lip read- 
ing in Miami, Florida. 

Another teacher of lip reading, Frank A. 
Taber, of New York City, discusses a matter of 
technique in teaching. 

Margaret Dunn teaches lip reading to children 
in the public schools of Port Washington, Long 
Island. 
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Why Wait Until 


By Naomi 


ceives meaningful sound only six 

hours out of the twenty-four, it 
still is apparent that at the age of five he 
is more than ten thousand hours ahead of 
the child who has not heard these sounds. 
If, by special means, the deaf or partially 
deaf child can have made up to him, in 
a nursery school, even a fraction of this 
lost time, surely he will be far better pre- 
pared for further education than if he 
had not had this experience. This is espe- 
cially true in view of the fact that infancy 
is the period of greatest plasticity of the 
nervous system and the time when nature 
impels the child to seek language develop- 
ment. Moreover, the younger he is the 
greater the hope for developing pathways 
in his brain through the use of amplified 
sound. 


Fr crises es that a hearing child re- 


Improvement in Social Adjustment 


The teacher of the deaf who has re- 
ceived most of the five-year-olds from the 
Rochester Nursery School for the Hard of 
Hearing says that these children have a 
social adjustment and learning readiness 
quite different from those without this 
back-ground. They are less afraid of 
strangers or of new situations, they have a 
more developed power of concentration, 
and in general are better able to fit at 
once into the primary school situation. 

The nursery school was originally set 
up under the TERA program. It is super- 
vised by the Board of Education through 
the Department of Parent Education and 
Child Development. It had the initial ad- 
vantage of very well equipped quarters 
which had formerly been used by this 
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They Are Five? 


McNEILL 


same department to house one of the dem- 
onstration nursery schools under a grant 
from the Spelman Fund. 

An advisory board has rendered inval- 
uable service. The group consists of the 
former director of special education, the 
director of child study, the supervisor of 
special education, the specialist in parent 
education, the supervisor of federal 
nursery schools, the teacher of the pri- 
mary class for the hard of hearing, and 
the otologist—all from the Rochester pub- 
lic schools. In addition, there are two 
other prominent physicians, one an otolo- 
gist, one a pediatrician, also the superin- 
tendent of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, and two interested mothers. The 
advisory board has met occasionally with 
the school staff to consider many ques- 
tions of general policy and to discuss each 
handicapped child from an educational, 
medical, and social standpoint, giving par- 
ticular thought to a long range plan in 
each case. The doctors have been of great 
help in locating deaf and hard of hearing 
children, in giving free medical examina- 
tions, and treatment where necessary. A 
subcommittee has approached interested 
citizens for a fund which has provided 
taxi service for little ones who could not 
otherwise have been brought to the school 
and from which a single electrical hearing 
aid has been purchased. 

The staff consists of a nursery school 
teacher, a nurse, a speech teacher, and a 
cook. A recent transfer of the school 
from TERA to WPA made it impossible 
to retain the speech teacher because she 
was not from relief rolls, but the board 
of directors of the Rochester School for 
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the Deaf has generously guaranteed to pay 
her salary for the present. 


Demand for Teachers of Speech 


There is food for thought in the expe- 
rience the school has had in trying to find 
a teacher of speech. The writer served 
seven months in this capacity “temporar- 
ily” while a suitable person was being 
sought who could qualify under TERA. 
It seems that there are practically no un- 
employed teachers trained in language 
work for very young deaf children. It 
would appear that the nursery school of 
the future offers a fertile field for the 
well-trained teacher who understands the 
education of the speech-defective pre- 
school child, whether his difficulty be due 
to impaired hearing or to some other 
cause. This is evidenced by the fact that 
increasingly as the local school became 
known among social workers, they 
brought in hearing children with defective 
speech because it was the only source of 
free advice for such problems. In gen- 
eral, however, it has been inadvisable to 
enroll a normally hearing child with a 
special speech difficulty. Such a child 
needs the best possible speech environ- 
ment. It was also found necessary to ex- 
clude those who were obviously subnor- 
mal in intelligence. One group, however, 
which can profitably be served, is the 
hearing child of deaf parents. 


Deaf and Hearing Children Together 


The average enrollment has been sixteen 
children, between the ages of two and five. 
about half of whom have normal hearing. 
Altogether 17 hearing defectives have at- 
tended the school during the 16 months of 
its operation. Careful consideration indi- 
cates that the association of the two 
groups does no harm to either. The 
teachers try to avoid making apparent 
distinctions between them, and it is re- 
markable how well the children under- 
stand one another. Deafness is not men- 
tioned before them and they are not segre- 
gated except for speech lessons. Often a 
hearing child asks to come to the lan- 
guage lesson or to listen through the hear- 
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ing aid, and his desire for attention ca 
be satisfied without sacrificing much time 
Obviously, it simplifies the situation te hy 
able to tell the children what to do j 
games and routine activity and to hay 
those who can not hear follow the othes 
by imitation. 

It early became apparent that one basi 
principle of good nursery school prow 
dure would have to be violated in dealing 
with children with impaired hearing, tha 
is, that the instructor do little or no direg 
teaching. Many things which a hearin 
child literally picks up out of the air 
have to be definitely taught the deaf child 
by special means. In connection with a. 
tion songs, for example, pictures and real 
objects are shown and the children ar 
given, by lip reading and gesture, the ke 
words in “Rock a Bye Baby,” “Hickon 
Dickory Dock,” “All for Baby,” and » 
forth, so that they have some idea as ti 
what it is all about. During the musi 
period the children take turns standing 
with their fingers or ears against the end 
of the piano and in listening, one at 
time, through the hearing aid. 


Natural Beginning of Lip Reading 

In all language work the teacher trie 
to keep in mind, as a guide, the natura 
development of the normally _ hearing 
child. It is realized that, just as amy 


baby understands much that is said to him § 


before he speaks himself, much practice 
in lip reading will precede utterance i 
the profoundly deaf child. Two of th 
children (brother and sister) come from 
a home where there has been much pra 
tice in lip reading, but in all other case 
the mother said, “I can’t get the child t 
look at me when I speak to him.” Th 
teacher’s first step is to present an attrac 
tive toy like a ball or a top, waiting uniil 
she catches the child’s eye, and then nal 
ing the object before giving it to him 
Repeating this process many times causé 
the child to associate the movement @ 
the lips with the object, and it dawss 
upon him that things have names. Belfort 
long, he is pointing to all sorts of thing 
and looking to the adult for the word 
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Parents soon report that the practice is 
carrying over into the home. It seems 
that the very early formation of the habit 
of depending on his eyes should go a long 
way toward making “natural” lip readers 
of all deaf children. 

The staff agrees on uniform phrases to 
be used such as “toilet,” “wash your 
hands,” “comb your hair,” “sit down,” 
and so forth. A real effort is made al- 
ways to catch the eye of the deaf child 
and give him the spoken word without 
gesture. He is shown what is meant only 
after lip reading has failed to convey the 
idea. The staff make it a point to talk to 
him on his own eye level as much as pos- 
sible during play, being careful, however. 
not to overdo the matter to the point of 
annoying intrusion. For example, if a 
toddler likes the slide, the teacher in 
charge stands in his line of vision and 
says “up” each time he looks at her as he 
takes a step up the ladder. One little 
girl, barely two years of age, was saying 
this word the third or fourth day at 
school, though she had never before 
spoken a word or responded to any sound. 


Hearing Aids Are Used 


For the language lessons, the deaf 
child is usually taken to a room apart and 
seated at a low table on which are a 
portable electrical hearing aid in a carry- 
ing case and an easel mirror large enough 
to reflect the faces of both teacher and 
pupil. The bone conduction oscillator is 
used almost exclusively, allowing the 
child to hold it himself in the position 
which interests him most. Held over the 
ear, it becomes air conduction. (The par- 
ticular aid used now has an inexpensive 
little gadget which clamps over the oscil- 
lator and effectively converts the bone 
conduction receiver into air conduction.) 
If one puts a headband on a baby, his 
first impulse is to pull it off, but even the 
two-year-olds learn readily to hold the re- 
ceiver and put it down “very carefully.” 
In every case, the span of attention has 
increased with practice. All language 
lessons are carried on in the spirit of 
play, not forgetting, however, that an im- 
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portant part of the task is to increase the 
child’s power of concentration. 


A Case of High Frequency Deafness 
All of the children have been benefited, 


though of course in varying degrees. Billy 
has been a source of great satisfaction. 
He was in the school one year and is now 
making splendid progress in the hearing 
conservation class of the public schools. 
At first, he vocalized constantly in a very 
loud voice, but no words were recogniz- 
able because he had practically no con- 
sonants. A 2A audiometer test bore out a 
surmise of high frequency for deafness, 
for it showed a loss of about thirty sen- 
sation units on the low tones and about 
ninety on the highest ones. As might be 
expected from this picture, he showed 
little response to bone conduction, and 
did not like the amplified air conduction, 
which meant that he must learn to supply 
his missing sounds through visual and 
tactile-kinesthetic sensations. He could 
distinguish between vowel sounds spoken 
in a strong voice across the room, and this 
amount of hearing had led to a serious 
situation in the home. Because he turned 
when called in a sharp tone, his grand- 
parents “knew” that he could hear and 
that his lack of speech was due to nothing 
but “naughtiness.” An explanation of the 
problem was a great help to the mother, 
and with some guidance. she was able to 
give excellent cooperation in teaching him 
to talk. 

His tongue was unusually blunt and in- 
active and his lips tense, but he responded 
readily to exercises for flexibility, and 
when he had learned to trill with his 
tongue, he stepped upon a new plateau of 
articulate speech. With the aid of visual 
and tactile sensations he learned to com- 
bine nearly all of the consonant elements 
with ah, ee, and oo, and to pronounce 
many easy words correctly, and he was 
beginning to say and understand such 
combinations as “I am hot.” Thus he 
was prepared for the primary hearing 
class in the public school, and there he is 
making such good progress that he may 
be able to take his place with hearing 
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children by the time he leaves the elemen- 
tary school. 


Severely Hard of Hearing Children 

Bobbie, aged four, came with about a 
dozen words, but no understanding of 
connected speech. He could distinguish 
speech elements clearly spoken a_ foot 
from his ear, and he left nursery school 
with a speaking vocabulary of about a 
hundred words and several phrases which 
he had picked up at play, such as: “I 
want it,” “get away,” “your car,” and so 
forth. 

Mike had less hearing than Bobbie and 
less incentive to use spontaneously the 
words taught him, but he used his eyes 
with remarkable concentration, and has 
the making of an adept lip reader. Both 
of these children responded with much en- 
thusiasm to the bone conduction hearing 
aid. They, as well as several others, loved 
to hear singing through the instrument 
and made more or less successful effort 
to join in. (It is the opinion of the writer 
that the mother of a deaf toddler would 
do well to rock and sing to him a great 
deal, sometimes in position for him to 
watch her face and sometimes with her 
mouth near his ear or cheek.) 

Jack, who is a profoundly deaf child 
with a brilliant mind, was in the school 
more than a year. One otologist thinks 
that he has a bit of residual hearing 
which is worth cultivating; another that 
he gets absolutely no sensation which can 
truly be called auditory. There was no 
definite evidence in school that he reallv 
heard amplified sound, and yet he would 
hold the bone conduction oscillator for as 
long as fifteen minutes at a time on his 
cheek, in front of his ear, or on a wooden 
tongue depressor held in his teeth. The 
doctor who thinks that he has no hearing 
concedes that this is a valuable expe- 
rience, even though the sensations be mus- 
cular vibrations only. The staff would 
welcome the opinions of experienced 
teachers as to the value of this kind of 
stimulation. 

A related question is that of holding 
the oscillator in the hand. The very deaf 
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children are fascinated to feel the vibra. 
tions in this way. The speech teacher has 
been inclined to discourage the practice, 
thinking that they might get an auditory 
sensation if they placed the oscillator on 
or near the ear. However, Freddie, aged 
two and a half, made an interesting dis. 
covery. He held the receiver in one hand 
and the other hand on the teacher’s throat 
and noticed that both vibrations stopped 
together. Then, by imitation, he tried to 
make the oscillator go by using his own 
voice, and thus had his first experience in 
voluntary vocalization. Needless to say, 
there was great rejoicing on the part of 


both teacher and child. 


Developing Speech Readiness 


Frederick, just mentioned, is an exam- 
ple of some of the special advantages of 
nursery school training for deaf children. 
He entered at the age of two, a bright, 
attractive baby who showed no _ response 
to sound. Beyond a musical laugh and 
soft crying, he produced no sounds except 
a little grunt which he uttered every few 
seconds during all his waking hours. He 
adapted himself readily to nursery school, 
and has had seven months of happy child- 
hood experience. At the same time his 
broken-hearted and bewildered young par- 
ents have been helped to accept their 
problem and to adjust to it courageously 
and ‘helpfully. Frederick soon gave up 
his grunt, probably as the result of a 
more adequate expressional outlet through 
play. He has learned to watch the face 
of one speaking to him and definitely to 
lip read several single words and simple 
commands. He voluntarily vocalizes “ma 
ma” and babbles some other syllables at 
play. To the initiated this might seem 4 
small accomplishment for seven months, 
but the parents have learned why the de 
velopment of speech readiness in so young 
a child is a long, slow process. 

One problem of a nursery school is that 
typified by Jack, mentioned before. He 
is completely deaf for all practical put 
poses, but his keen mind is fairly hungty 


(Continued on page 542) 
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Progress in Scouting 


HE fourth annual questionnaire 
sent out by the Louisiana School in 
February, 1936, to the residential 

schools for the deaf in the United States 

brings to light some very interesting in- 
formation in regard to the advancement 
made in Scouting. According to the 
replies listed, thirty of the schools now 
have Scout troops. There are 925 deaf 
boys in the entire Scout body, 17 holding 
the rank of Eagle Scout, 46 the rank of 

Life Scout and 69 that of Star Scout. 

The troops of the majority of the schools 

afiliate with the local courts of honor 

and compete with hearing scouts in rallies. 
A total of 30 deaf scouts would have 
participated in the International Boy Scout 

Jamboree that was to have been held in 

Washington, D. C., last summer and which 

was abandoned because of the prevalence 

of infantile paralysis. Otis A. Betts, prin- 
cipal of the Central New York School 
for the Deaf, gives an interesting account 
in The Register of the statistics he com- 
piled by securing from the schools in the 
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SETTING UP THE TENTS. 





United States the 
the Scouts selected to represent their 
schools at the Jamboree. Maryland was 
represented by two Eagle Scouts, and 
several other states with one each. Other 
data revealed that out of the 64 schools, 
41 maintained some form of Boy Scout 
activity. 


names and ranks of 


Six Eagle Scouts at Once 


The rank of Eagle Scout is the highest 
honor that can be given a Scout. Out- 
standing ability, high type of character 
and advanced knowledge of Scouting 
counted most in winning the award for 
these boys. In the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf, six boys recently received the Eagle 
award. To quote the Baton Rouge State 
Times: “The largest number of deaf Scouts 
in the United States to receive the Eagle 
award from a single troop at one time, 
was given this rank at a court of honor 
recently, at which E. B. Doran, chair- 
man of the Istrouma Council court of 
honor, presided. The boys are shown 
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TWO SCOUTS AT THE ARIZONA SCHOOL 


standing before a huge curtain on which 
are the Scouting symbols, receiving their 
badges.” 

There are thirty-nine members of the 
troop in the Louisiana School, which was 
organized in 1929 by David Mudgett, 
now Scoutmaster of the troop in the 
Illinois School. Within the past year 
two boys in the Illinois School have been 
made Eagle Scouts. Scouting began in 


this school in 1920. 


Progress at the Rhode Island School 


Great progress in Scouting is shown at 
the Rhode Island School. A troop or- 
ganized there two years ago consisted of 
only a handful of boys. It now has 
sixteen members, including one Eagle 
Scout. Organization of the troop was 
largely an experiment arranged by the 
school and the Christian Association of 
Brown University. A student of the uni- 
versity is Scoutmaster. The one boy with 
rank of Eagle Scout is totally deaf. He 
is interested in painting and drawing and 
has completed a series of merit badge 
posters for the troop’s meeting room. 

Instruction in Scoutcraft is conducted 
by means of speech and lip reading. 
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WELCOMING A PROSPECTIVE TENDERFOOT 


The boys also depend on their speech 
and lip reading ability in passing tests 
and reciting the Scout oath and law. Mem- 
bers of the troop have gone to the 
Rhode Island summer scout headquar- 
ters the past two years in order to be 
in contact with other boys and to obtain 
additional training. 


A Champion at the California School 


Horace Carlson, a student at the Cali- 
fornia School, who was selected to repre: 
sent his troop at the Jamboree, has at 
tracted attention not only for his excel: 
lent scout work, but for his athletic 
achievements in other fields. A letter re 
ceived from Principal Elwood Stevenson, 
of the California School, gives an idea of 
the demands made on the deaf boys im 
competition with the hearing: 

“The California School for the Deaf 
is a member of the Southern Alameda 
County Athletic League and the State 
Athletic Association. The boys compete 
under the same conditions as ether boys. 
This has built up a feeling of indepent- 
ence and responsibility. No boy has 
been allowed to accept favors or fed 
that he is any different from any othet 
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boy. The boys must manage their own 
affairs in the leagues. During al! track 
meets the coach must sit in the grand- 
stand and let the boys compete on their 
own initiative. 

“The Berkeley-Contra Costa Boy Scout 
Council requires every boy to pass his 
tests under a qualified examiner. No 
boy is allowed to pass his tests under 
his own Scoutmaster. Thus our students 
are thrown in contact with a great many 
men in all walks of life. 

“The Boy Scouts are assigned to the 
different examiners through Scout Head- 
quarters. The boy makes the contact, 
learns what he must do to pass the test, 
then goes home and proceeds to learn 
the necessary essentials to pass the test. 
The boys do this on their own initiative. 
The Scoutmaster does not prepare them 
to pass the test. 

“Dr. Martin, Examiner in Personal 
Hygiene, stated in regard to Horace 
Carlson, ‘No boy has passed the test in 
Personal Hygiene with a higher score.’ 
Dr. Herms, Examiner in Public Health, 
stated, ‘Horace Carlson has a greater 
knowledge of Public Health than any 
other boy with whom I have come in 
contact.. Carlson has excelled in Scout 
Work and deserves everything that he 
has received, yet any boy with normal 
intelligence could do the same things 
he has done in the same circumstances.” 


Arizona Scouts Win at Field Meet 


An interesting account of the Scout 
Troop in the Arizona School for the Deaf 
was recently published in the Kiwanis 
Magazine. The Kiwanis Club at Tucson 
is sponsor for this troop, which was or- 
ganized three years ago by Mr. V. A. 
Becker, a member of the school faculty. 
To quote the article mentioned: 

“The most outstanding achievement has 
been the winning of the 1935 Field Meet 
in which 22 troops in Southern Arizona 
took an active part. Troop 9 of the School 
for the Deaf and Blind turned in a total 
of 45 points, running away from its near- 
est competitor, who turned in 23 points. 


The deaf and blind boys placed in the 
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TE Ie Bes SET ee! 

V. A. BECKER, SCOUTMASTER AT THE ARI- 

ZONA SCHOOL, IS NATIONALLY KNOWN FOR 

THE TYPEWRITING CONTESTS HE CON. 
DUCTS. 


several events as follows: Water Boiling, 


Ist place; Fire, by Friction, lst place; 


_.Flapjack Flipping, 1st place; Signalling 


(International Code), Ist place; Wall 
Scaling, Ist place; Boat Race, lst place: 
Knot Tying, 2d place; Bugling, 2d and 
3d places; Signaling (Semaphore) 2d 
place; Rescue Race, 2d place; Troop In- 
spection, 4th place. This piled up eleven 
more ribbons to add to their fast growing 
collection. * 

“During the summer of last year, four- 
teen of the boys attended summer camp 
at Mt. Lemnon, which is located among 
the pines about a half day’s drive from 
Tucson. Here the boys engaged in every 
kind of Scouting activity and carried off 
many of the honors, in competition with 
their hearing and sighted brothers. 

“Scouting not only provides a lot of 
fun for deaf and blind boys, but it some- 
times serves a very definite purpose. Sev- 
eral months ago when the boys were tak- 
ing a hike into the nearby mountains, one 
of the members of the troop met with a 
rather serious accident. While they were 
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scaling the side of a steep mountain, a 
boulder was loosened which came tum- 
bling down the hillside, striking one of 
the boys on the head. Quite a bit of 
blood gushed from the wound, and the 
boys put into practice some of the first 
aid training they had been getting. They 
managed to stop the flow of blood, and 
applied the proper kind of head bandage. 
When a doctor was reached, the boys were 
complimented on their work and were 
told that they had probably saved their 
comrade’s life... . 


Scouts Engage in Outside Activities 


“The boys have taken part in many ac- 
tivities. They have had a window and 
library display, have participated in va- 
rious courts of honor, have worked for 
many different merit badges. They made 
a house to house canvass last Christmas, 
collecting old and dilapidated toys which 
they repaired and painted and then dis- 
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tributed to the poor children of Tucson... 

“In November, 1935, the boys issued a 
‘Scout Number’ of their school paper, the 
Arizona Cactus ... The magazine of twen. 
ty-four pages served as a résumé of the 
work they had accomplished since the 
troop was organized. It contained articles 
on Scouting, merit badge work, camping 
trips, courts of honor, an account of the 
accident mentioned above, some twenty: 
five or thirty pictures, a tribute to the 
local Scout executive, objectives for 1935- 
36, and many other items of interest to 
parents of the boys and to friends of the 
school . . . 

“Scouting is no longer an ‘experiment’ 
with this troop. It has long since become 


an actual part of the educational and ree. 
reational program of the school .... 
The boys have shown that they can not 
only climb above a handicap, but can 
‘hold their own’ whenever called on to 
do so.” 
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By courtesy of the Louisiana School for { the Deaf 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF DEAF SCOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES TO 


RECEIVE THE EAGLE AWARD FROM 


A SINGLE TROOP AT ONE TIME 


WERE GIVEN THIS RANK AT A COURT OF HONOR IN BATON ROUGE, 
LA. ALL THE SCOUTS Ane cn Tian DEAL THE LOUISIANA SCHOOL 
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A Language Project 


By Mary R. 


English to a group of deaf pupils 

which had been a unit almost from 
the day its members entered school. They 
had an unusual class spirit, were inter- 
ested in doing things as a group and 
“pulled together” in a remarkable way. 
As plans for the development and im- 
provement of their original language were 
considered, there occurred the idea of 
their making a class book in which they 
would record their autobiographies, a 
history of the class as a whole, descrip- 
tions of their homes and families, and rec- 
ords of the events in which the class or 
certain of its members had participated 
during the current school year. As far as 
possible each article was illustrated by a 
kodak picture or an original drawing by 
an artistic member of the class. 

A standard black eight and a half by 
ten inch cover, decorated with a drawing 
of our school building, held the loose leaf 
sheets of composition as they were fin- 
ished, and, during its making and at its 
completion, no thriller ever had more in- 
terested readers than did this book. 


[’ WAS my happy lot one year to teach 


Class Book Helps Original English 


The work of preparation solved the 
problems of original written English, and 
was so valuable a part of the year’s pro- 
gram that I have ventured to pass along 
the idea with the thought that someone 
else might like to use it. 

The project has been carried on from 
time to time during the year, in a class of 
pupils whose average age is fifteen. As 
so much entirely original language is in- 
volved and as the work cannot be hurried, 
it is done only with bright, fast-working 
classes. The three classes that have made 
these books have found real enjoyment in 
the opportunity of talking and writing 
about themselves—past and present—and 
their homes and families. At nd time has 
any stimulation of interest been needed, 
as is so often the case in getting a class to 





Van NEST 


write interesting and new language. The 
cLildren have willingly written, copied, 
and in some cases recopied, the pages sev- 
eral times without demur. The prepara- 
tion of the material has proved to be an 
activity of the greatest value in language 
progress, and the finished book has been 
of never ceasing interest to classes the 
following year in their reading periods 
and free time. 

First a simple outline for description of 
people was built up a step at a time as a 
class exercise. The terms were explained 
when given, and a sentence using each was 
written so that at the end of the lesson a 
descriptive paragraph was on the black- 
board. After the meaning and use of the 
new terms were fixed, the outline was 
given to the pupils and at first they all 
followed it to describe the same person. 
Later, each pupil chose an_ individual, 
wrote a description, and the rest of the 
class guessed who had been described. 
After several similar lessons, the second 
part of the outline, which for want of a 
better name was called “Characteristics,” 
was given. To vary this work, after de- 
scribing each other and their teachers, in 
the connected language periods the class 
wrote, “A Description of My Mother,’ 
“One of My Friends at Home,” “An In- 
teresting Friend of Mine,” and “My Fam- 
ily,” telling ages, appearances, and occu- 
pations. Before asking them to write these 
and similar compositions, their princi- 
pal, supervising teacher, and language 
teacher each described an interesting per- 
son in order to give the pupils a better 
idea of what was wanted. 


Outline for Description of People 
A. Physical Characteristics 


1. Height (is) very tall 
tall 
medium height 
short 

2. Weight (is) over weight 


medium weight 
under weight 
(Continued on page 544) 
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Place Geography 


By Dorotuy Bowen Dickey 


E’VE had lots of fun learning 
Wi rice geography; and I believe 

it has a special importance in 
teaching geography to the deaf. First of 
all, we consider it a game and delegate 
it to part of Friday’s lesson. Don’t you 
like to have something a little different 
on Friday? 

I have four classes in geography: 7B, 
7A, 8B and 8A. They are all studying dif- 
ferent countries, so a blank map of the 
entire world was needed. Instead of using 
an ordinary map, I drew to scale an ac- 
curate map covering one large blackboard 
section about five by three and a half 
feet. This has all the continents, coun- 
tries, islands, capitals, cities and rivers 
of importance. The children find it easier 
if one country’s possessions are made all 
the same color. For example, Great Brit- 
ain, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, India and the varied 
island possessions are all the same color. 
I have found this to be a great help in 
giving the children a sense of the vast- 
ness of the possessions of one country and 
the very few possessions of another. They 
can readily see which countries have more 
land abroad than at home, or the other 
way around. It is difficult to get enough 
different colors for each world power, 
but by blending chalk together it can be 
done. The drawing of the map takes a 
lot of outside time, but once it is done it 
lasts for the rest of the year, with a lit- 
tle new coloring occasionally. I think 
it is inspiring to the children to have 
this bright map in one corner of our 
room. They use it far more than they do 
the globe or pull-down maps. It is easier 
to find what they are looking for at one 
glance on this map, and they seem to feel 
that it really belongs to them. 

We have place geography in various 
ways. The children know a week ahead 
what the assignment for Friday is, so 


they may find the locations and learn the 
spelling of the places in their spare time, 
Perhaps the lesson will be one in which 
we all sit grouped around the map. The 
first child takes the pointer and points 
to anything he wishes in either the new 
or review work. The next child goes to 
the board and decides what the location 
is, then spells it correctly, and so on up- 
til each has had from eight to ten turns, 
One child keeps score and at the end of 
the lesson each pupil figures out his own 
grade. Another time we may have the 
entire lesson written on paper. This is 
far more difficult, because each child 
must know and write correctly every lo 
cation pointed to—generally about twen- 
ty-five places. Another time we have a 
geography-spelling bee, to see which child 
can remain standing the longest. Or per 
haps each child takes his turn at the 
board, and locates and writes all the 
places named by the class. There are 
any number of variations that can he 
used to make the lesson more interesting. 
All of this has made my pupils more con- 
scious than ever before of the importance 
of knowing where the places are that 
they are reading about. They cut out pic- 
tures from magazines and newspapers to 
bring in for our bulletin board. They 
keep abreast of world happenings. They 
follow the Italian-Ethiopian War, the re- 
militarizing of the Rhine, unusual explo- 
rations and the travels of people of im- 
portance, all of which results in famili- 
arity with current events and often relates 
closely to the daily geography lessons. 
The project has made an impression on 
the children and they tell others about 
it. They frequently bring in suggestions 
to improve the work. 

One of my boys surprised me with a 
very special pointer he made for our 
map. The rubber-tipped one we pre 


(Continued on page 546) 
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A Great Library 


By A. Farrar 


OOKS relating to the deaf, their 
B education and the history of its 

progress, do not lend themselves 
well to the formation of a library devoted 
exclusively to these subjects. This is part- 
ly owing to their small number and partly 
to the subject being so often included or 
only casually mentioned in books on 
other subjects, and so making it difficult 
to draw the line between these different 
classes. This may explain why special 
libraries are so few and far between, but 
still a few have been formed with a fair 
measure of success. 

By far the most noteworthy and exten- 
sive of these special libraries is the one 
at the Institution for the Deaf at Gronigen 
in Holland, founded by Drs. C. and R. T. 
Guyot about a hundred years ago. They 
not only devoted themselves to this praise- 
worthy work, but also compiled a cata- 
logue of everything relating to the subject 
that had been printed down to its publica- 
tion in 1842, and it still remains the most 
comprehensive bibliography to that date, 
but it is now almost unobtainable. Forty 
years later, Dr. A. W. Alings, headmas- 
ter of the Institution, compiled another 
catalogue limited to books actually in the 
library, including additions. He was 
good enough to present me with a copy 
when I met him at the International Con- 
gress at Brussels in 1883. 

Until recently we in England had no 
library like the one at Groningen, but we 
have now caught up with it by the es- 
tablishment in 1919 of the Library for 
Deaf Education in connection with the 
new Department for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. It began in a small way. 
When Thomas Arnold of Northampton, 
the noted teacher and writer, died in 1897, 
the National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, as it then was, purchased his 
small collection of books on the education 
of the deaf as the nucleus of a memorial 





library called the Arnold Library. The 
Library for Deaf Education owed its exis- 
tence to a grant by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, which enabled the Uni- 
versity not only to purchase in 1922 the 
Arnold Library from the National Col- 
lege of Teachers/of the Deaf, but also to 
equip the new library with a large num- 
ber of modern‘ books dealing with the 
various systems of teaching the deaf, the 
psychology of speech and hearing, phonet- 
ics, acoustics, the anatomy and physiology 
of the organs of speech and hearing, and 
the theory and practice of education in 
general, as well as sets of most of the 
periodicals relating to the deaf in the 
world. In 1932 an official catalogue of 
the library, prepared by Mr. Charles 
Leigh, the University Librarian, was is- 
sued, which clearly shows its comprehen- 
sive character. 

The Library is primarily intended to 
help teachers of the deaf by the loan of 
modern educational books, both special 
and general, but it is also a repository of 
books of historical interest and value con- 
cerning the deaf. It now possesses some 
hundreds of the latter, given by a friend, 
himself deaf, who has always been inter- 
ested in this department of deaf literature. 
They include all the principal rare origi- 
nal works issued since the invention of 
printing, such as, to name a few, Bonet, 
Lana-Terzi, Holder, Wallis, Dalgarno, 
Hervas y Panduro, de |’Epée, some of the 
early German and Dutch books, and the 
Guyots’ Catalogue already referred to. 
There are also a large number of val- 
uable early books containing references to 
the deaf, of which particular mention may 
be made of the celebrated work of Bar- 
tholomaeus Anglicus, “De Proprietatibus 
Rerum,” translated by John of Trevisa, 
dated 1535. Some others are the volumes 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
containing papers by Holder ‘and Wallis, 

(Continued on page 549) 
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The Volta Bureau Library 


By FLORENCE 


S librarian of the Volta Bureau, | 
have read with great interest Mr. 


Farrar’s account of the Manchester 
Library. We have the catalogue of this 
library, as well as the Guyot bibliography 
of 1842 and the catalogue of the Gron- 
ingen Library published in 1882. As | 
look over these, it seems to me that the 
Volta Bureau library compares very well 
with the above mentioned two, which are 
considered the finest in the world on the 
subject of deafness. 

After having served here for a year and 
a half, I feel very enthusiastic about this 
library. It should be a magnet, not only 
for those engaged in research for their 
own information, but for those who wish 
to disseminate knowledge for the educa- 
tion of the general public, in order to 
stimulate interest in the work for which 
the Volta Bureau stands. 

The original Volta Bureau library was 
a collection of books and manuscripts 
gathered by Alexander Graham Bell. To 
this were added his father’s and his grand- 
father’s collections of works on elocution, 
phonetics, and philology. Melville Bell’s 
books and pamphlets on Visible Speech— 
the system of phonetic writing which he 
invented—and translations of his works in 
German, Italian. Chinese, Japanese and 
other languages fill several shelves. 

At present, the library has at least 
10,000 books and pamphlets, which in- 
clude bound of American and 
foreign periodicals, reports of American 
and foreign schools for the deaf. the pa- 
pers published by American and Canadian 
schools, and innumerable periodicals is- 
sued by organizations for the hard of 
hearing in America and Europe. There 
are also thousands of clipnings from 
newspapers and magazines which are be- 
ing filed by subject in a vertical file. 

The collection of rare volumes is very 
interesting. Among the most valuable, of 
course, are those which deal directly with 


volumes 


KING 


the education of the deaf: such as the 
works of de l’Epée and Sicard, Wallis, 
Amman, Heinicke, Holder, etc. Holders 
“Elements of Speech and Essay of Jp. 
quiry into the Natural Production of the 
Letter” was published in 1669. In it he 
offers a summary of the method he em. 
ployed in teaching speech and lip reading 
to a deaf boy. Mr. DeLand states in “The 
Story of Lip Reading” that Holder’s ideas 
of lip reading “are clearly set forth and 
are more advanced than those formulated 
by some of the nineteenth century in 
structors who attempted to teach adults 
by informing them of the positions of 
speech.” 

Another interesting volume is the on 
in which the Philosophical Transaction 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh from 
June 1668 to December 1670 are bound 
Pasted on the fly-leaf is a letter of presen 
tation from Alexander Graham Bell to 
Mr. DeLand, in which Dr. Bell calls a 
tention to a review of a work by M. k 
Cordomoy of Paris, entitled “Discour 
Physique de la Parole” and John Wallis 
famous letter to Robert Boyle “concerning 
the said Doctor’s essay of teaching a per 
son dumb and deaf to speak, and to um 
derstand language; together with the sue 
cess thereof, made apparent to his Me 
jesty, the Royal Society, and the Univer 
sity of Oxford.” 

The Volta Bureau’s copy of Dalgarno 
“Didascalocophus, or The Deaf and Dumb 
Man’s Tutor,” is greatly enhanced ® 
value because on the shelf beside it stané 
a notebook, closely written in Alexande 
Graham Bell’s own handwriting, and # 
fering commentaries on Dalgarno’s thet 
ries. Bell adopted for a time Dalgam@: 
hand alphabet, which consisted of letter 
ing the fingers of one hand, and pointiig 
to the letters, or tapping on the joints @ 
the fingers represented by the letters; a! 
he used this with his first pupil, litt 

(Continued on page 548) 
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A Scandinavian Conference on the 
Education of Exceptional Children 


By Anpers HANSEN 


this nature was held in Oslo, Nor- 

way, in the eighties of the last cen- 
tury. At that time it was decided that 
similar meetings should be arranged quin- 
quennially, alternating in Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden. Generally this 
rule has been followed, but the world war 
and political difficulties in Finland dur- 
ing the Russian régime have caused some 
irregularity in the meetings. 

This congress in Stockholm was attend- 
ed by some 1,200 members. It was divid- 
ed into five sections, for teachers of the 
deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic and the defective in speech. The 
Scandinavian languages, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian and Danish, are used at these meei- 
ings. They resemble each other so much 
that there is no insurmountable difficulty 
in understanding the addresses, the papers 
and discussions. 

The conference had a few lectures in 
common. The most important of these 
was a paper read by Dr. Johnson, chief 
inspector of the municipal schools in 
Stockholm, on “The Importance of Per- 
sonality in Education.” 

The section for the education of the 
deaf was very well attended and was pre- 
sided over by Directors E. Jungner, Man- 
illaj Sweden; Anderson, Oslo, Norway; 
Engblom, Finland; and A. Hansen, Ny- 
borg, Denmark. The program of this sec- 
tion was so packed with important papers 
that six days instead of three would have 
been required to discuss the various items 
under consideration. 

On Wednesday, June 17, Director Lar- 
sen, Fredericia, Denmark, read an inter- 
esting report on the education of deaf- 
born Emil Poulsen, who had accom- 
plished an extensive university training 
before he became a civil engineer in the 
state service. Director Anderson, of Nor- 


q ‘HE first Scandinavian meeting of 





way, also read an important paper on: 
“How to Make Our Older Pupils Cooper- 
ate in the Problems of Discipline Within 
Our Schools.” 

On Thursday the 18th, Dr. Martha Hen- 
ning, Sweden, read an excellent paper on 
“Deafness and the Prevention of Deaf- 
ness,” wherein she also dealt with the 
difficult and vexatious question of sterili- 
zation of the deaf, who suffer from certain 
forms of congenital deafness or other dis- 
eases tending toward degeneration. Head- 
mistress Anny Kock, Gothemburg, read an 
extensive paper on her long experience 
with deaf infants and juniors in her 
school. Mr. Fridolf, principal in the ele- 
mentary schools of Gothemburg, read a 
paper on the problem of the hard of hear- 
ing classes in the elementary schools, and 
Dr. Sirala, Finland, lectured on the re- 
search work on hard of hearing pupils in 
the Finnish municipal schools for hearing 
children. 

In the afternoon session Mr. Alberts, 
Nyborg, Denmark, discussed “The Right 
Placement of the Partially Deaf Child,” 
after which Director A. Hansen, Nyborg, 
read a paper on “Aural Instruction of 
Partially Deaf Pupils and the Use of 
Hearing Aids.” Director Gustafson, Swe- 
den, read a paper on “Conditions in Re- 
gard to the Self-support of the Deaf,” 
wherein he advocated an extensive voca- 
tional training of the deaf youth. 

Mr. Ek, Lund, Sweden, spoke on the 
possibilities of the deaf, and emphasized 
the need of a central office or labor bu- 
reau for the deaf, which he hopes soon to 
see established in Sweden as the authori- 
ties become sympathetic to the idea. 

On Friday, June 19, Mr. Holm, Fred- 
ericia, Denmark, read a paper on “The 
Characteristic Mentality of the Deaf,” and 
Director Fjértoft, Trondheim, Norway, 

(Continued on page 551) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ELL, here we are again, having 
gone the rounds with our inter- 
esting letters. Cant you see the 


various children growing in_ intelligence 
from one set of letters to the next? In 
our first letters, we all seemed to be ask- 
ing questions and as time has passed, each 
one seems to have solved at least some of 
her problems and has something to offer 
in the way of experience to some other 
mother, who is one step behind her. 

My “Red-top” seems to have grown from 
a little boy to a big one in a very short 
space of time. First, he has gained 712 
pounds in three months and that has made 
him good and husky (70 pounds) and 
then the association in school with older 
boys has made him grow up in a hurry. 
You see he is only 714 years old and the 
nearest in his class is nine, so he has to 
assume a grown-up manner to compete 
with his class-mates (and I know he en- 
joys it.) His work in school is fine; he 
had wonderful grades in his final exami- 
nations. His speech is splendid and his 
teacher comments daily upon his general 
intelligence and his ability to express him- 
self in writing. 


Hobbies of a Seven-Year-Old 


Richard’s interests, too, seem to have 
taken on a more grown up aspect. Stamps 
are his pet hobby and he exchanges with 
older boys in the neighborhood. I bought 
him a stamp book and am agreeably sur- 
prised to find how accurately he keeps his 
collection. No, not absolutely perfect by 
a long chance, but remarkably well for a 
child of his age. 

Richard is the “fixer” man in our 
house. His tool kit is always in evidence, 
and he is very skillful in his little repair 
jobs. He has shop work in school this 
term and he loves it. The project this 
term is a door stop. The children cut it 
out, design it and finally paint it. They 
have one period of printing a week and 
Richard seems to like that, too. 


I still have somewhat of a discipline 
problem to cope with and firmness, with 
an occasional spanking, seems to be my 
best solution. Handling a big, strong, 
redheaded boy with lots of spirit requires 
all my best pedagogical efforts. 

I should like to mention the books that 
Richard has taken a special liking to; 
perhaps the suggestions will be helpful to 
another mother: “I Wonder Why,” by 
Wilbur Beaucamps; “Art Stories,” by 
William Whiteford; “Little People Who 
Became Great,” by Laura A. Large; “Fact 
and Story Readers,’ by Henry Suzzallo, 
have all held his attention. Richard reads 
very well and is now getting to the stage 
where he really enjoys what he reads and 
understands it. 


Mrs. H. F. M., New York City. 


Mrs. B., do see if you cannot learn 
from the school authorities (especially the 
director of special classes, if you have 
any) of other hard of hearing children 
there. You might be able to find a teacher 
for a group for next year, or, why not try 
to get some one for the summer vacation, 
as one of this group has done. There are 
quite a number of trained teachers here, 
and Harrisburg and the surrounding coun- 
try must have some attractive, reasonable 
summer resorts. That, along with a job, 
would lure any teacher. Don’t worry 
about Nancy’s speech. There is plenty of 
time for that and good lip reading is 
more important now. 

Surely, Mrs. F.’s large flock of children 
should be a great help with Eddie. It 
will be fine practice for them in enuncia 
tion and proper use of the lips. Just the 
other day some one complained that one 
of our otologists spoke very badly for lip 
readers. A hard of hearing bookkeeper told 
how she had let her employer know he 
enunciated badly, and he then took more 
pains with his own speech. 


If “The Diary of a Deaf Child’ 
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Mother” is just fiction, as you say, Mrs. 
Montague, you should surely keep on 
writing stories. I certainly thought it was 
personal history, but I’m not indignant. 
] just laughed aloud when I learned the 
truth. 

I wish you could know our special 
classes here for the hard of hearing and 
the deaf. All the grades are represented, 
I believe, in the Northwest School. While 
some classes still have the hard of hear- 
ing and deaf together, they are being 
separated as rapidly as possible. Going 
through the school recently, I saw that 
in one class the teacher was working with 
the hard of hearing who wore aids, while 
the deaf were studying in their seats. 

I want to speak about the signs. Surely 
Mrs. B. H. does not realize how few peo- 
ple, after all, know signs. Living in this 
big city, where one must seek work any- 
where_ and everywhere, our first thought 
is that the deaf and hard of hearing must 
be able to talk with any one and every 
one. Some of our totally deaf people 
here have told me they think that using 
signs tends to lessen the attention and the 
ability to read the lips, and greatly re- 
stricts the number of persons with whom 
one can communicate. As to the voice be- 
ing inadequate, Dr. Gruver, who has been 
working in large institutions many years 
and has had very many outside contacts, 
says that even if the speech is imperfect 
it can be understood by more persons 
than can understand the signs. Notice the 
story of Mary Pool in the July Vota 
Review. 


A Clinic for Parents and Children 


I wish I had time to tell how much I 
appreciate these personal histories. Each 
is different, and every one helps all the 
others in this problem. And do not be 
discouraged. Get the child’s interest and 
attention and talk, talk, talk, and be sure 
your work will tell in the long run. 

We had twelve mothers and children en- 
rolled in our clinic last year, although 
not all could come regularly. Four of 
the children entered the beginner's class 
in the school on February Ist. Two more 
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were ready but were not admitted, as they 
were under age. The principal said the 
children who had been coming regularly 
to the clinic took up the school work at 
once and are doing well. No “breaking 
in” was necessary. 

We hope to arrange to have a clinic 
weekly next year. The mothers have co- 
operated and enjoyed the work, too. 


Miss E. R. G., Pennsylvania. 


It is with deep regret I must report 
that these letters, which are so anxiously 
and impatiently waited for by each one of 
us, were kept from me through someone’s 
carelessness until yesterday. So I am 
wasting no more time and sending them 
on their next journey. 

Perhaps some of you mothers know 
some parts of Harrisburg were flooded in 
the recent flood. I happen to live close 
to the river and had to leave my home 
around three o'clock in the morning, 
March 19. I was away until two weeks 
ago. Some time while I was away the 
mailman left these letters next door and 
they were forgotten by my neighbor until 
yesterday. I am deeply sorry that I was 
indirectly responsible for their being held 
up. I know how eagerly I wait for them, 
and I know you all do, too, and will be 
wondering why you are not receiving 
them when due. I couldn’t see why I 
didn’t receive them—and I looked each 
day for the last two weeks. Little did I 
know they were only next door! 

Things have been so topsy-turvy for 
awhile that I have done little else but 
clean, and get furniture to rights. Yet 
I’ve managed somehow to keep on talking 
to Nancy as much as ever. Our playing 
with games, toys, etc., stopped for awhile; 
but next week I must start in real earnest. 

I bought a game of “Lotto” and a set 
of “Old Maids” today, and I’m eager to 
see what Nancy and I can do with them. 
She is deeply interested in everything ex- 
cept what I say with my lips. She is bet- 
ter than she was, though, in that respect. 

Even the hearing aid practice has been 
neglected of late. We can’t feel sure yet 
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that Nancy hears anything. She is so sen- 
sitive to vibrations of all kinds that her 
reactions may be the result of feeling in- 
stead of hearing. Just now the only thing 
to do is to continue with the practice; it 
can do no harm and may do some good. 

Nancy talks or rather “makes noises” 
all the time. She says “a ball,” “apple,” 
“bird,” “bad,” “up,” “mama,” very nice- 
ly. I haven’t had much success in get- 
ting her to do tongue gymnastics. She 
can’t seem to be bothered or take the 
time. Any suggestions made would be 
appreciated. She understands more what 
we say as time goes on. I must break my- 
self of motioning—it is so easy to do. 


Liked the Harrisburg Demonstrations 


Mothers, did you read “The Teacher 
Across the Hall” in the Votta REvIEW 
for March? If not, please do so. I was 
able to attend a few of these demonstra- 
tions and how I enjoyed them! I thought 
of you all and wished you could be there. 
It was most encouraging and heartening 
to hear these totally deaf children say 
“Hello-o-o, everybody,” and “Goodnight, 
everybody!” (and other words, too) 
through the microphone. I saw these 
children do excellent lip reading. The 
silent reading from cards, etc., was real 
good, too. How quick and eager the chil- 
dren were! Up would go their hands and 
an eager “I know” would come from 
their lips. The older group did arithmetic 
with money, and the written English work 
was very interesting. One boy was told 
to draw a picture of a bed and put a pair 
of shoes under it. He put the shoes on 
top of the bed. How we laughed; but he 
didn’t mind, and soon had it done cor- 
rectly. Prepositions are very hard to 
teach deaf children, you know. While the 
younger group would be demonstrating, 
the older group would play checkers or 
Parchesi. It was so very interesting and 
helpful to observe them that I gladly 
braved the coldest weather and snow in 
32 years to see them again and again. 
Each demonstration was very similar, but 
I did not mind. I saw two demonstra- 
tions put on by children from the Edge- 
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wood School near Pittsburgh. These were 
just as fine as those put on by the Mt 
Airy School. 


Combining Reading With Lip 
Reading 

I must tell you about something | 
tried with Nancy. I thought it might help 
if I printed the word, or words such as 
“Fold your arms,” “Sit down,” “Stand 
up,” etc. I found that my printing caught 
her attention, and then when I said the 
word or phrase she was able to read it 
from my lips. She liked that immensely 
and in 10 days had 60 words, commands, 
and names, and knew them, too, with one 
or two mistakes at times. I was afraid 
I was getting her attention from my lips, 
so I stopped the printing part. However, 
once in a while I get these slips out and 
test her. She remembers all but two or 
three, so I’m sure she’ll like reading, and 
take to it like a duck takes to water. It 
is much easier for deaf children to leam 
to read and write than it is for them to 
learn to read your lips, as I am finding 
out from experience with Nancy. I real- 
ize that (1) lip reading is the most im 
portant factor just now; that and (2) the 
developing of her powers of observation; 
then (3) her sense of touch; and (4) her 
power of concentration, through the me- 
dium of toys, games, and other objects; 
and (5) lastly, the exercising of her 


tongue to keep the muscles agile. 


Make Haste Slowly 


One thing I am learning slowly and 
that is you cannot hurry a deaf child, in 
the learning process. You must go slow 
ly. It is strange, my saying that, as! 
love to rush into things, and do every: 
thing at once. I find, too, that even 
though it may appear you are not help 
ing the child, you really are—and it 
shows itself in some manner some day. 

This letter is too long to address you 
mothers individually, as I should like to 
do. But my best wishes are with you all, 
and I wish you every success in your job 
and it is a Job, isn’t it? 

Mrs. G. B., Pennsylvania. 
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Because of illness in our family, I am 
not able to write as I would like to. 

Little Eddie is just fine. He is playing 
with four little neighbor girls, all smaller 
than he. He never strikes or is selfish 
any more, where two years ago he would 
not let one of them come near. Of course 
| watch him carefully, but it is to his 
credit that he is able to get along so well. 

While Eddie isn’t having daily lessons 
now, still he is learning as much, or more 
perhaps, by playing with these other 
children. 

Mrs. F. M. F., Michigan. 


I do wish that I might contribute some- 
thing that would be as helpful to others 
as these letters have been to me. It means 
a great deal to know that there are others 
who have so much in common with us and 
to find out how brave they are in facing 
the problems that arise. Somehow it gives 
us more courage to “carry on.” From 
Mrs. W., I think I have learned a lesson 
in patience. 

David has been in school very little 
since Christmas, having been ill with 
colds and tonsilitis the greater part of the 
time. He celebrated his fourth birthday 
at school by having a party with several 
of his little friends. His teacher was kind 
enough to make the arrangements and Mr. 
Y. and I went up that morning. We took 
him a birthday cake with four little pink 
candles on it. Since we arrived at the 
school about 11 A. M. and the party was 
to be at 2 o’clock, we visited David’s class 
before noon. We were so thrilled and 
happy to see the progress he had made 
since last September. _He wrote several 
words on the blackboard and although his 
writing was rather large, I imagine it was 
about what the average beginner in the 
first grade would do. His teacher said he 
was a grand lip reader, and to me that 
seems to be the most important thing right 
now. She placed pictures of people, fruit, 
animals, etc., along the blackboard and 
would tell David to point out a certain 
thing to her. For instance she would say 
“Show me a lemon,” “show me a man,” 
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“show me an elephant,” etc., and he 
would point them out. He was so sweet 
and willing to do everything, never trying 
to “show off” at all. 

He can count to five and when he wants 
anything he can certainly let us know 
what it is. If he wants a drink, he says, 
“IT want some water.” He has a sweet, 
natural voice and pronounces most of his 
words distinctly. He can’t pronounce his 
r’s. He talks like a little Southerner. 

Mrs. R: A. Y., Missouri. 


More About Dean Jolly 


Because my story of Dean Jolly* bears 
upon subjects mentioned in several of the 
letters I will begin with it. 

Dean has grown into such a delightful, 
cheery, eager, loving little soul. I wish 
I could continue a joyous account of suc- 
cessful competition with hearing pupils 
in the public schools, but so many unfor- 
tunate factors entered into her last year’s 
schooling that even a child with all her 
normal faculties could not have done jus- 
tice to herself. 

Last fall, Dean’s family moved to a new 
town, where she entered the second grade 
as one of forty-eight pupils, all strange to 
her except her little brother. What pub- 
lic school teacher can do justice to forty- 
eight pupils—no matter what her ability, 
nor theirs! Dean and Billy tested out as 
fitting the upper one of three groups, 
where Dean struggled for seven months, 
losing considerable time through illness. 
At the end of seven months Mr. J.’s busi- 
ness demanded another move into another 
town, meaning another new group of pu- 
pils and another new teacher for Dean. 
She had not adjusted herself to this 
change when Mr. J. must move again— 
back to the original town of Flagstaff 
where Dean and Billy entered school for 
the remaining month. For the summer 
at least, Dean may feel that she is on 
familiar ground, for I am tutoring her 
again, grieving over what she has lost or 
failed to gain during the past year, and 
at the same time rejoicing over her in- 


* Tue VovTa REVIEW, May and June, 1936. 
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creased mental development and ability to 
work steadily over a period of two hours. 


School for the Deaf or Public 
School? 

And so it is that the discussions in this 
group of letters relative to a deaf child’s 
competing with the hearing in public 
school are of special interest to me, for I 
feel that Dean should be having the con- 
sistent language building and _ speech 
training that a deaf child needs—yet what 
a pity to take her away from the hearing 
companions who contribute so much to 
her normalcy! 

It seems to me that the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal situation for her now 
would be a well graded day school for 
the deaf, where her special needs could 
have attention while some of her work 
and play at recess, etc., could be with un- 
handicapped children. But Arizona has 
no day schools. 

Her parents unfortunately have never 
visited our state school, of which we are 
duly proud, and to them the word “insti- 
tution” seems to convey the impression of 
anything from a penitentiary to a state 
hospital—anything but the big, happy 
home full of jolly, busy and progressive 
deaf children which our school really is. 
So I tell them about our school as clearly 
as I can, but do not urge anything, as 
they must make their own decisions, based 
upon their gradual realization of Dean’s 
needs and her future welfare. 

As Mrs. Montague says, each child is an 
individual. It seems to me that the best 
opportunity for a child like Dean might 
be to place her, say at four years, in some 
good private school, where a good foun- 
dation might be laid and then try the 
public schools. But how is one to know? 
The only way we could know for sure 
would be to have two identical children, 
train one one way, the other another way, 
and see which way proved best. All of 
which, of course, is impossible. Had 
Dean spent the last four years in a pri- 
vate school among deaf children like her- 
self, would she be as thoroughly at home 
among the hearing as she is? And if, 
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from now on, Dean should go into our 
state school will it ultimately make her 
hearing-children-shy ? 

Let us have more of these discussions, 
If there are no mothers in this group who 
can base opinions upon actual experience, 
perhaps opinions may be salvaged from 
the experiences of friends or other parent 
groups. Mrs. M. seems to have her prob. 
lems on the subject well in hand. Her 
experiences with Richard make me think 
of a hurdle race. His deafness loses the 
aspect of a handicap and becomes a sue. 
cession of obstacles, each to be trium- 
phantly scaled. Don’t you sometimes feel, 
Mrs. M., that there is just a little more 
thrill to your successful rearing of Rich 
ard, deaf as he is, than if he were not 
deaf? 

“The Teacher Across the Hall” tells 
us in the June issue that she will not be 
writing for us any more. How very sorry 
I am! Hers was always a very favorite 
contribution with me. 


Mrs. E. W., Arizona. 


Barbara Takes Part in a Rodeo 


I must get this letter off before the 
Fourth of July festivities begin, because 
if I wait it will be more than a week 
before I can get to it again. It might in- 
terest some of you to hear what our chil- 
dren are doing. Silver City has an am 
nual Rodeo, and Barbara Jean, with her 
brother and four cousins, will ride in a 
small, dilapidated farm wagon, ° which 
they will drive themselves in the parade. 
Their team is composed of an old hors 
and mule, and they are thrilled over the 
idea of wearing cowboy hats and bar 
danas. It is going to be quite an expe 
rience for them. 

I visited Barbara Jean in her schod 
twice this spring, and we are so pleased 
over the progress she is making. Fora 
long time she hasn’t made much spor 
taneous use of her language, but this sum 
mer she tells us so many things, and # 
such good sentences, that we are extremely 
happy. In the past we had quite a lot d 
temper tantrums and crying to combat 
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and we are glad that, with her increased 
power of making us understand and our 
power to make her understand us, she 
seems to be an entirely changed child. 
Her disposition has improved so much, 
and she is such a happy, lovable child 
now that we all enjoy having her. 

Barbara has covered several primers 
this past year and her teacher says that 
she has taken to reading like “a duck to 
water.” She has covered all of the first 
grade arithmetic work, including all of 
the addition and subtraction combinations, 
can take dictation, by lip reading, of num- 
bers up to 500,000. She can count to 100 
by 5’s and has learned the rudiments of 
telling time. She now uses many preposi- 
tions in sentences, as well as many of the 
adjectives such as sweet, sour, soft, old, 
fat, thin. The teacher shows the children 
pictures, and they tell her all they can 
about each one, using the adjectives they 
know. I am just now beginning to appre- 
ciate fully the miracle of oral training, 
and we are all getting so much pleasure 
out of talking to Barbara and asking her 
about things, just enjoying how much she 
has learned. 

Barbara and one of her classmates at- 
tended a Camp Fire summer camp for 
two weeks this summer. It was for only 
four hours each morning, but they were 
so delighted with the camp that it was 
no trouble to get them up early each 
morning to get to camp on time. The 
children had nature study, handwork, 
gymnastics, and for the last hour a swim. 
Barbara got a good start in swimming 
and diving, also. These two little girls 
were the only deaf children in the group 
of twenty or so, but the leader was de- 
lighted over the way they joined right 
in the group, and their ability to under- 
stand instructions in the gymnastic hand- 
work classes. 

We live so far away that we do not 
have Barbara with us at any time except 
during the summer months, which makes 
it hard, but I always live in the hope of 
having her with us continually before 
very many more years have passed. In 
the meantime, we are so happy over the 
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progress she is making that it helps to 
make the separation not quite so difficult 
to bear. Now that Barbara writes a let- 
ter to us each week (note paper with her 
name printed on it was one of her most 
treasured Christmas gifts) and we are 
able to write letters that she understands, 
she doesn’t seem quite so far away. We 
try to send her some sort of package every 
week or two—a new dress, gum, tooth- 
paste, a toy, or maybe a book or pencil 
box, and often pictures of the family at 
home. When I visited the school and saw 
how expectantly those little ones awaited 
the distribution of the letters and pack- 
ages at mail time, I was determined that 
the least I could do was write at least 
once each week, and send some sort of 
little package. I think that we all enjoy 
opening packages, as far as that goes. 


Mrs. W. J. U., Mexico. 


A New Member of the Group 


In introducing myself, it would perhaps 
be best to tell something about my family 
life. There are four of us in our family, 
my husband, Joyce (the little deaf girl 
who is three and a half years old) and 
Helen Ruth (a year old). We live out on 
a ranch, fifteen miles from Moscow, our 
nearest town. 

When Joyce was sixteen months old, 
she had the measles. After that we had 
quite a time disciplining her. In a little 
while I noticed she did not respond to 
sound. We took her to Brownwood, Hous- 
ton, and Galveston. She was examined 
by seven different specialists, pediatrists, 
ear, nose and throat men, and pyscholo- 
gists. We even had a_psycho-analysis 
made, and her vocal cords checked. The 
doctors invariably told us, “Leave her 
alone, she'll talk.” From my experience 
as a graduate nurse, [ felt pretty sure 
Joyce was partially deaf. Finally one 
doctor told me she was deaf, but to what 
extent he could not determine. He ad- 
vised us to have a hearing test made at 
the Texas State School in Austin, which 


(Continued on page 540) 
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News From Spain 


By AnpERS HANSEN 


Foreword: This article from Mr. Hansen was received and set in type before the present 


outbreak of hostilities in Spain. 


points out, has suffered sadly from governmental changes. 


through this new turmoil.—EbITor. 


HEN, in 1931, the revolution 
W sree away the throne of King 

Alfonso and turned Spain into a 
republic, the majority of Spaniards leoked 
forward to an immediate era of great 
reforms to make their beautiful country 
happy and glorious as in the past. It is, 
however, often a bitter truism to say that 
there is a gulf between the expectations 
before, and the realities after, a revolu- 
tion. A friend of mine, holding an im- 
portant post in the field of elementary 
education in Spain, wrote me shortly after 
the revolution had taken place: “We are 
not a people of barbarians, but a civilized 
nation. The revolution has been per- 
formed without bloodshed, and we shall 
know how to make use of the acquired 
liberty for the benefit of the people.” 
Alas! It was not long before bitter strife 
and open fighting between opposed fac- 
tions shed Spanish blood. Communistic 
riots and armed mobs upset the peace 
and thwarted the desire for progress. An 
inevitable consequence thereof was a re- 
actionary victory, followed by numerous 
official actions in open defiance of the 
written constitution. 

Shortly before the general elections on 
February 9th of this year, a serious 
Protestant periodical wrote: “the years 
from 1933 to 1935 will go down in our 
annals as one of the darkest epochs of 
Spanish history.” After the great victory 
of the “lefts,” the doors of the Spanish 
jails were then opened for 30,000 (!) 
political prisoners, in most cases intel- 
lectuals. Property, taken or confiscated 
by the Catholic priesthood had to be 
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Let us hope it will be protected 


given back and the suppression of relig. 
ious liberty had to be made less drastic 
in accordance with the new constitution, 
And now, the little world of the deaf 
children and their education—how has it 
fared during these years? Not too well. 
The fine and spacious buildings of the 
National Colegio of deaf and blind chil- 
dren in Madrid were, soon after the revo- 
lution, taken over by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and were transferred to 
the Ministry of Elementary Education, 
which expelled the deaf and blind pupils 
before any provision for new and ade 
quate accommodations was made. As 
formerly mentioned in the Vota Review, 
this deplorable state continued for a long 
time, until Professor Jacobo Orellana, as- 
sisted by influential friends of the deaf 
whom he invited to a large public meeting 
of protest in Madrid, succeeded in reopen- 
ing a school for deaf children. Although 
it is housed in inadequate buildings, too 
small to accommodate a sufficient number 
of pupils, it now has an enrollment of 
90 deaf pupils. Sen. Orellana was ap- 
pointed director of the school. As one 
of the victims of the above mentioned 
reactionary activities, Sen. Orellana was 
dismissed from his post and a reactionary 
politician without any pedagogical quali- 
fications was nominated as_ superinten- 
dent, while Sen. Orellana’s duties were 
confined to the leadership and supervision 
of the instruction in the Madrid School 
for the Deaf and some others in the 
provinces. Through this change, his 
plans for progress were curtailed. 
(Continued on page 543) 
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The School for the Deaf in Jerusalem 


HE letters which Miss Mary F. 
[copa sends from the Jerusalem 

School for the Deaf are always 
alive with human interest and with the 
tang of foreignness. This last letter states 
that “Jerusalem is on the move” in what 
is said to be the biggest Muharrem (mov- 
ing day) the city has ever known. 

“Lorries, taxis, carts, mules, and don- 
keys were called into service to transport 
household furniture. About 1,500 fami- 
lies have already made the annual trek. 
... The overworked staffs of the Munici- 
pal Water Department and the Jerusalem 
Electric Corporation are desperately try- 
ing to provide all these nomads with light 
and water in their new houses... . 

“We had to move at the end of March. 
We almost despaired to find a house suit- 
able for a school, and it was rather won- 
derful how this house was given to us. 
One morning I was on my way home from 
interviewing a landlord who wanted more 
rent for his house than we could afford. 
I was tired and somewhat depressed. My 
favorite text, ‘I being in the way, the Lord 
led me,’ flashed through my mind at the 
moment I was passing a large house with 
‘Gospel Hall’ over the door. Thinking the 
Missionaries might know of a suitable 
house to let, I went in and found that 
these workers had just then decided to 
move, if they could find a smaller house, 
as their landlord was trying to make them 
pay a higher rent. They took me all over 
this somewhat strange building. It looks 
very imposing from the road, but it is 
only one room deep and is part of the 
property belonging to the Queen of Ethio- 
pia, whose palace is just behind. This 
building housed her retinue. 

“I saw it could be made suitable for a 
school. . . . I had endless interviews with 
some of the Abyssinian priests. . . . Miss 
Coate, the Principal of the Jerusalem 
Girls’ College, who is a good Arabic 
scholar, most kindly interpreted for me. 








MISS MARY F. CHAPMAN WITH TWO OF HER 
LITTLE PUPILS, LOUIS AND JOSEPH. 


Her patience was marvelous, and I think 
it was her gracious courtesy that won the 
old priest’s heart and enabled us to get 
the house for the old rent (£135 a year). 

“We had to send all the children home 
for the move, as this house needed much 
doing to it to make it suitable for a school. 
Before one can open a school in Palestine, 
the building must be inspected by the 
Officials of the Medical, the Educational, 
and the Municipal Departments. All this 
took time. . . . The installation of the 
municipal water supply and the sanitary 
work was held up by the various holidays: 
Easter, for the Christians; Passover, for 
the Jews; and Nebi Musa, a Moslem feast, 
when an annual pilgrimage is made to the 
tomb of Moses. . . . Then came the riots 
and the strike, when all Arab shops were 
forced to close unless they wanted their 
windows broken. . . . 

“The parents did not want to take their 
boys home. ‘Oh, just let my son go in 
the lorry with the furniture,’ they said, but 
how thankful we are that we got them all 
safely home before this trouble broke out. 

“We have been busy making curtains, 
box covers, children’s clothes, etc., whilst 


(Continued on page 556) 
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In Search of a Saint 


By Jane B. WALKER 


faintly across the Flemish roofs as 

I poured the tasteless, muddy-look- 
ing coffee down the drain of my wash 
basin. That morning I sipped luke-warm 
milk with my breakfast roll, visualizing in 
a nostalgic mood my comfortable alumi- 
num coffee pot at home from whose gen- 
erous spout I am accustomed to pour a 
stream of fragrant, brown coffee. There 
in Bruges, with grim determination, I cul- 
tivated a taste for breakfast tea. As a 
matter of fact, the tea of that northern 
section of Europe is exceptionally tasty, 
due no doubt to the stream of British 
tourists annually “doing” the sights and 
demanding their favorite beverage. 

The perusal of a guide book, thought 
I, might make the consumption of luke- 
warm milk and a roll less jejune. I 
turned to a page giving directions for a 
walk. It read: “Proceed along the banks 
of the Dyver, first planted in trees in 
1650. Cross the bridge named after 
Peper’s statue of Saint John Nepomuc, 
patron of silence, bridges and running 
water, whom devotees invoke against slan- 
der.” 


T chimes of the Belfry sounded 


The Patron of Silence 


At that question-provoking sentence, 
the book dropped from my hands. Who 
was Saint John of Nepomuc? Why had 
I never heard of him before, I who had 
been traveling the Road of Silence these 
many years? What and where is Nepo- 
muc? Why patron of silence? Was he. 
too, deafened? Why also patron of 
bridges and running water? A _ pretty 
idea. My impulse was to enroll myself 
at once among his suppliants. If he was 
acquainted with silence, he would under- 
stand my world. If he could protect me 





against slander, so much the happier my 
way. If he loved bridges, so did I; they 
had always given me a singular thrill, 
with their bold spans and strong uprights, 
daringly surmounting the unsurmountable, 
making visions inexorable facts. And 
running water! Not calm water. Not 
turbulent water. Not the majestic ocean. 
Not booming surf thundering on far 
shores. But running water. Memory 
brought the sound of little rivers moving 
around sharp bends; of tranquil streams 
slipping over stones; of murmuring 
brooks traversing deep woods. 

Thus when my traveling companions 
knocked on my door, ready for the cus- 
tomary morning stroll, I was primed with 
a suggestion—the Dyver and Saint John 
of Nepomuc. Incredibly they preferred 
to visit the post office for a new supply 
of stamps. Is there ever a deficit in the 
postal accounts of European nations dur- 
ing the summer months when Americans 
are mailing cart loads of the post cards? 
It was agreed that we meet in half an 
hour at the Hotel de Ville. Aided by my 
guide book, I gave detailed directions for 
finding the venerable pile, with final in- 
junctions not to spend all of their money 
on the way, and to keep their eyes on 
their watches. As for myself, having been 
born with a reliable bump of locality, I 
set forth on my pilgrimage with every as- 
surance of being able to carry out my 
part of the morning program punctually 
and exactly. 


Bruges, the Unparalled City 
It is said that a chronicler of the six- 
teenth century, in speaking of the impor- 
tant cities of Flanders, declared that they 
were all “nihil ad Bruges.” 1, a chroni- 
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cler of the twentieth century, stand ready 
to support his contention. Bruges, I know 
full well, has lost much of its ancient 
glory; yet it remains to me an unparal- 
leled city. It is unique in beauty, in stir- 
ring history, in quaint legend. It is a 
perfect treasure house of art. I doubt if 
there is a better place to study the work 
of good Hans Memling. There are a 
number of very important pictures by the 
Van Eycks. There is even a statue—a 
lovely statue—said to be by Michelangelo, 
ordered from him by a wealthy merchant 
in the golden heyday of the prosperity of 
Bruges. The place has an_ individual 
flavor; a particular atmosphere. One of 
my books on Bruges enthusiastically ex- 
tolls the “undulate line” of the main 
street, arguing that the charm of the thor- 
oughfare lies not merely in the “gracious 
facades” but also in the “failing of the 
straight line.” “The straight line,” affirms 
the author, “is far from being rejoicing; 
it offers to the eye nothing but emptiness.” 

Certainly for my eye there was no emp- 
tiness in Bruges. I continued in a state 
of rejoicing. Now it was the soaring 
towers and spires above the red-brown 
roofs. Now it was the beautifully carved 
and finely proportioned window frames. 
Again it was the little statues in the niches 
of the house walls that set my tongue to 
singing praises for the artistic tastes of the 
early Brugians. Very often it was the 
serpentining lines of the canals, and the 
glorious arches of the countless bridges 
that lovers of beauty have painted again 
and again. Only the person who, wander- 
ing about the crooked streets, has trav- 
eled back and forth across those bridges 
can imagine what they add of charm to 
the old city. And I may add that only 
the person who has been lost in Bruges 
can have any idea of the utter confusion 
that crooked streets, encircling waterways, 
and innumerable bridges can cause. 

The musical notes of the chimes—some- 
what muffled to be sure—penetrated the 
avenues of my inadequate hearing as I 
crossed the Grande Place and passed be- 
neath the Belfry. I remembered that 
Longfellow, some three quarters of a cen- 
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tury ago, had risen before five in the 
morning and climbed the stairs to the top 
of the tower in order to see the city at 
sunrise, roofs, spires, bridges, medieval 
gates, canals, “like a clasp linking the 
city with the sea.” Later he wrote two 
poems about it; one ending prettily: 

“Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay, 

In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Blé 

Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes, that through the night, 


Rang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city.” 


The other tells how the events of the past 

surged through his mind and the great 

people of history seemed “to walk the 

earth again.” 

“Hours had passed away like minutes; 
and before I was aware, 

Lo! the shadow of the Belfry crossed the 
sun-illumined square.” 

I had left the Grande Place and was 
veering to the right where, according to 
my map, there should be a bridge. The 
little shops displaying polished brass and 
fleecy lace were a sore temptation; but | 
resisted the impulse to loiter, I, a lone 
American, in search of a saint. In time | 
did come to a bridge. The swans on the 
canal (was it the Dyver?) were floating 
about in good guide-book _ tradition 
(though the graceful birds were not quite 
so purely white nor was the’ water quite 
so limpid as my imagination had pictured 
thém). To my acute disappointment I 
found no statue. 


A Rendezvous with a Saint 


I crossed to the other side to follow 
along the canal, convinced that there 
would be another bridge within a short 
distance. It was not long before I came 
upon one of those street markets where 
pottery and old silver and brass and vari- 
ous objects of household use, both old and 
new, are sold. It appears to be a custom 
in Bruges for a merchant to find a shady 
spot where there is considerable passing 
and there to spread his wares along the 
sidewalk, cannily avoiding the payment 
of rent. My eyes swept the assortment. 
There might happen to be some real 
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NEPOMUC, “THE PATRON OF SILENCE.” 


treasures—I hesitated—no, I must go on. 
I had a rendezvous with a saint. 
Consulting my watch, and beginning to 
experience a sense of confusion and not a 
little surprise that my well-tried “bu .p” 
was proving inadequate in Bruges, I 
stepped up to a kindly-looking woman in 
one of those fetching white head-dresses 
that Flemish women wear, and asked in 
my best French if she could direct me to 
the bridge of “Saint Jean de Nepomuc.” 
She gave me a blank stare and trudged 
stolidly on. I did likewise, noting the 
swiftly-moving hands of my watch, trying 
to ascertain where I was from the map, 
growing more acutely bewildered with 
every step. An intelligent-looking gentle- 
man was approaching. I would try my 
question again, with very slow and pre- 
cise enunciation. To my relief, he re- 
sponded at once with a smile. Not Flem- 
ish, I thought, and he does understand my 
American French. “Oui, Madame,” I 
must face about, and proceed to my right, 
and by following this street, and turning 
down that far corner, I would soon come 
to the bridge of Saint Jean Nepomucéne. 





(Oh! So that was the French rendering! ) 

With a heartfelt thank you, I proceeded 
to follow the kind gentleman’s directions. 
Obviously I had been turning in the 
wrong direction ever since I left the 
Grande Place. Obviously I had been suf- 
ficiently excited to lose my sense of direc- 
tion. It was cold comfort to remind my- 
self that searching for a saint is not, after 
all, an every-day affair. The chances 
were that I was going to be very late for 
my appointment at the Hotel de Ville. 
But if I could just once find that bridge 
there would be ample time later to make 
the acquaintance of its sainted guardian. 

In some ten minutes, perhaps, I stood 
before the statue. It was undoubtedly the 
Saint John of my seeking; from the 
blurred Latin inscription I could make 
out “Sanctus Joan—s Nepomucenus.” I 
paused long enough to mark his long 
flowing robe, and the halo about his head. 
I noticed the open book in his hand (was 
he, too, of a literary bent?) It was a 
dignified figure and the facial expression 
was kindly, even compassionate, I thought. 
With new rejoicing in Bruges and all 
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that it held of interest, I hurried on. 
Guiltily acknowledging that my pilgrim- 
age had consumed a full hour, I presently 
joined two worried-looking and somewhat 
irate ladies pacing up and down in front 
of the Hétel de Ville, watches in hand. 


A New Halo 


In the days that followed I managed to 
circle around to the bridge of Saint John 
of Nepomuc whenever I went for a walk. 
One morning, to my consternation, I 
found the saint without his halo. Had he 
fallen into disgrace? Had the city fathers 
of Bruges suddenly changed their minds 
as to his saintly character? Did saints in 
Bruges wear their halos only occasional- 
ly? I was drawn to that bridge as to a 
magnet when I set out again after lunch. 
This time I was confronted by two work- 
men on ladders busily engaged in putting 
a fresh coat of white paint on Saint 
John’s robe. Stepping into a nearby shop, 
I asked for explanations, and I learned 
that Saint John was to have a new halo 
and a coat of new paint as there was soon 
to be a festival. Logically halos get 
dingy and white robes become soiled in 
that bleak northern climate. On my final 
visit I beheld Saint John in a shining new 
halo and his robes were as white as the 
new-fallen snow of a Belgian winter. 

There was one corner where the view 
of the bridge was especially fine, the 
saint’s tall, impressive figure standing out 
against the wall of a house that was cov- 
ered with a green vine. The canal below 
took the reflections of the red geraniums 
in the window boxes with an enchanting 
picturesqueness. Beyond, the eye fol- 
lowed the curving line of the street and 
un up to the glorious old Belfry rising 
serenely above the pointed roofs. Eager 
to carry home a record of my new-found 
saint, I began to look for post cards. Long 
and earnestly I searched. Over and over 
I put my question to this shop-keeper and 
that. Post cards in Bruges are as multi- 
tudinous as the stars in the Milky Way; 
but there was no card showing Saint John 
of Nepomuc. I would have to depend 
One day we were 


upon my memory. 
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buying a little brass bell when I wan- 


dered into the rear room of the shop, 
The walls were hung with very good col- 
ored etchings. Wonder of wonders! 
There was my favorite vista, bridge, saint, 
and “undulate line” reaching towards the 
magnificent tower. That was my final ex- 
travagance in Europe. And when I ar. 
rived in New York it was there to greet 
me. Afterwards, among my collections of 
guide books, booklets, photographs, etc., 
I found the post card which is reproduced 
here. 

One of my first errands was to the 
public library for information concerning 
the saint whom the citizens of Bruges have 
chosen to honor. The encyclopaedia stated 
that the historical Saint John must be dis- 
tinguished from the legendary. The Saint 
John of history, it appears, was born 
about 1330, the son of Wolflein of Nepo- 
muc, a little town in Bohemia. He be- 
came in time the vicar-general of Prague. 
Once when there was a dispute between 
the emperor, Wenceslaus the Fourth, and 
the archbishop concerning a vacant see, 
the archbishop and four clergy (the vicar- 
general among them) were summoned be- 
fore the monarch. The archbishop es- 
caped but the others were put to torture, 
and ordered to abandon their superior of- 
ficer. Three agreed to do so, but John 
refused. Already on the point of death, 
his body was carried to the bridge and 
thrown into the river Moldau. 


The Legendary Saint 


Of the Saint John of legend there is 
more to be said by the many chroniclers 
of the lives of saints. By them John of 
Nepomuc is called the Martyr of the Con- 
fessional. We are told that he came to 
his parents late in life; that he was a 
sickly child whom his mother succeeded 
in rearing only through the help of earn- 
est prayer. As a boy, his chief delight 
was to assist at mass in the Cistercian 
monastery near his home. He made rapid 
progress in his studies, and by the time 
he was fifty-one he was a famous preach- 
er, his sermons influencing all who heard 

(Continued on page 545) 
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Whittington’s Chat About Employment 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


O begin with, I can’t tell you where 
‘[ get a job or how to get one. 
All I can do is try to convince you 
that your impaired hearing is not the big 
obstacle in finding one. This is important, 
for there is always a greatly improved 
chance of getting employment if you have 
convinced yourself that you are worth 
hiring. Most people—-present company ex- 
cepted—aren’t. The only reason most of 
us have jobs is that there is so much work 
to be done in the world that employers 
are forced to hire incompetents. Finding 
a job in times of depression is just as 
difficult for the average hearing person as 
for the hard of hearing man, woman or 
child. The surest way out is to make 
yourself something more than the average 
and, goodness knows, that’s not difficult. 
Now, whenever I haven’t a single use- 
ful idea on a subject, as in the present 
instance, and still want to write about it, 
I immediately strive to place myself into 
communication with some one, past or 
present, who does know what it is all 
about. Thought waves, like radio waves, 
circulate through the atmosphere forever 
and ever, and it is only a question of tun- 
ing in on the mind you wish to consult. 
I just lie down—I am lying now, oi 
course—and try to think of the person 
most likely to be able to help me in the 
present situation. I want to locate some 
one who was able to make a job grow 
where none grew before. There are mil- 
lions of examples, but let’s concentrate on 
aman named Dick Whittington, who start- 
ed with less than nothing. He didn’t even 
have parents. All he had was a cat—and 
the sort of cat no one was tempted to 
take from him. But he wound up as 
Lord Mayor of London, lending vast sums 
of money to Richard II, Henry IV and 
Henry V, making gifts to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, Greyfriars library and 
the Guildhall, and landing in the encyclo- 
pedia. 





An orphan boy, Dick was working his 
way on a boat bound from England to 
Morocco. The only thing he possessed in 
the world, except the shabby clothing he 
wore, was a cat. As this was the only bit 
of property he had ever owned, he prized 
it highly and finally secured permission 
to bring it on shipboard with him. And 
when the boat reached Morocco, what do 
you think? The king’s palace was simply 
overrun with mice. Dick hastened to ex- 
plain that he could remedy that—or, 
rather, that his cat could. And the cat 
did, with the result that the king insisted 
upon purchasing the animal, offering 
such a price that Dick could not refuse. 
With the money thus obtained, Whitting- 
ton entered business and in the course of 
time had money to lend to kings, making 
them pay through the nose, and then con- 
tributing to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
for equipment to repair their noses. 

And what has Dick to say on this ques- 
tion of unemployment as related to the 
deafened? He says that the book of ages 
records that people with impaired hear- 
ing or no hearing at all have made out- 
standing successes as teachers, authors, 
poets, sculptors, doctors, artists, clerks, 
chemists, bookkeepers, milliners, editors, 
advertisement writers, typists, machine 
operators, cabinet makers, craftsmen of 
all sorts, storekeepers, botanists, horti- 
culturists, farmers, librarians, _ statisti- 
cians, actors, dancers—yes; and most dif- 
ficult of all jobs, wives and mothers. 

“Just tel] your hard of hearing frierds,” 
he says, “that they are safe in assuming 
that impaired hearing need bar them 
from very few jobs. The reasons they 
have difficulty in finding profitable em- 
ployment are the same that confront the 
hearing job seeker—there is no job, they 
may not be qualified by ability or training 
for the job that is available, or they may 
be such a general nuisance that no one 
dares have them around.” 
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“The door to profitable employment 
has not been locked against them because 
of their impaired hearing,” he continued. 
“It isn’t even closed all the way—until 
they lean against it themselves and close 
it. It is quite natural that they should 
regard it as closed—at first. All sorrows, 
all afflictions, bring an immediate shock 
that sometimes makes us feel life has 
become a closed book ‘Who is there that 
can make muddy water clear?’ asks the 
ancient Chinese philosopher. ‘But if al- 
lowed to remain still, it will gradually 
become clear of itself.” So long as we 
keep stirring up mentally this question 
as to whether our impaired hearing is 
going to prevent us from earning a living, 
it will be a muddled, and muddy, prob- 
lem; but if we just let the deafness part 
of it alone, and turn our attention to 
matters we know how to deal with, the 
whole question will clear up surprisingly. 

“So, we usually solve our problem by 
doing whatever work we find at hand to 
do. The better we do it, the more apt it 
is to reveal itself as a profitable job 
sooner or later. Any job is interesting if 
we study it. And the world still makes its 
way to the door of the man who is pro- 
ducing a better mousetrap. 

“Deafness is no bar to originality, and 
originality is an excellent passport to a 
good job or a profitable income. There 
was plenty of chewing gum in the world 
before Wrigley was born, but with $32 
and an idea he built a job for himself— 
and thousands of others. 

“Why, there was—and is—a deafened 
woman making a splendid success as an 
insurance agent. And she actually has 
turned her deafness into a talking point 
in selling insurance. She conducts her 
business by correspondence and her let- 
ters emphasize the fact that she is totally 
deaf and so will not bother her clients 
with personal interviews—until they are 
ready to sign the contract. She merely 
explains the different kinds of policies— 
especially the kind she believes most like- 
ly to meet the needs of the person to 
whom she is writing. And she offers to 
try to secure any special type of policy 
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that is desired. She has built up a nice 
income from the sale of annuity policies 
for children! It is astonishing how little 
it costs to protect a child in its old age— 


‘that is by taking out a policy for it, pay. 


able in annuity form when it reaches the 
age, say, of 65. Few parents can resist 
the appeal of such a policy, since the 
money is not lost even if it later proves 
impossible to keep up payments. If 
the parents can manage until the child 
is grown, he can continue the payments 
himself—perhaps by as little as 50 cents 
a week. 

“A girl who sketches fairly well is able 
to sell drawings, usually accompanied by 
little jokes, twisted proverbs, etc., to news- 
papers and magazines for a few dollars 
each. If you want to grasp the possibili- 
ties of this idea, when coupled with origi- 
nality, consider Ripley and his Believe It 
or Not series. 

“Too, newspapers are usually willing 
to pay a few dollars each for items of in- 
terest—or amusement. I know a deafened 
man who earned about $25 a month 
through the sale to newspapers of little 
anecdotes about his golf experiences. And 
almost any paper will pay you five dol- 
lars for a story of news value—a man bit- 
ing a dog. And favorite recipes, etc. 

“One totally deafened woman of my 
acquaintance, who is a habitual reader of 
the New Yorker, and who enjoys spotting 
bad English, has earned several dollars 
by merely cutting out of newspapers 
amusing examples of typographical errors 
and garbled language and mailing them 
to the New Yorker for fillers. Of course, 
this is not exactly a steady source of in- 
come, but it is an entertaining one. 

“The ideal solution of the employment 
problem, of course, is for the deafened 
worker to become his own boss—start out 
independently. If a girl can bake a bet 
ter pie, make better preserves, or turn 
out superior candy—supposing always 
that she can do it economically enough to 
keep the price about on a par with that 
of similar commercial stuff—she can usu: 
ally build up a profitable business through 

(Continued on page 554) 
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the Birth-Injured 


By ELizABETH CHAMBLESS 


work being done for handicapped 

children are more or less familiar 
with the help that Earl Reinhold Carlson, 
M.D., is giving to those who suffer from 
intracranial birth injury. 

The National Rehabilitation Year Book 
for 1932-33 printed Dr. Carlson’s biog- 
raphy. Since then, Time has published 
several articles about him and his work. 
Medical journals have reported his ac- 
complishments and medical associations 
and educational societies have listened 
with interest to his lectures. 

Dr. Carlson was born in Minneapolis. 
He was birth injured to such an extent 
that he did not walk until the age of six. 
Both of his parents died when he was 
only eighteen. At that time he was so 
helpless that he could not dress himself, 
yet he had graduated from high school. 

Assisted at this time by the Minnesota 
Rehabilitation Department and by influ- 
ential friends, he entered the state uni- 
versity where he earned a Bachelor’s and 
a Master’s degree, supporting himself by 
cataloging old manuscripts in the uni- 
versity library. 

From there he went to Princeton—and 
on. Finally, he was graduated from Yale 
Medical School and entered the Neuro- 
logical Institute in New York City, where 
he now conducts a clinic for other victims 
of intracranial birth injury, helping a 
class of cripples the medical world has 
long held to be incurable. 

In New York City, he opened his first 
school. The children are boarded, at- 
tended by trained nurses, taught by expert 
teachers, given muscle building exercises 
and treatments by qualified physical di- 
rectors. In every way they are trained 
and encouraged to educate unused muscles 
and are given every assistance. 

It is a simple system upon which Dr. 
Carlson bases his training of these small 
cripples, a system which endeavors to 


Povrone who are acquainted with the 





eliminate fear from their minds, to arouse 
within them faith in their ability to over- 
come this almost overwhelming handicap. 

The system is built upon the coopera- 
tion of a corps of workers headed by Mrs. 
Carlson, a woman who can so submerge 
herself in her husband’s career that one 
almost forgets how indispensable her part 
in it has become. It is her own career as 
well as that of her husband. 

In 1935 the Carlsons opened a winter 
school in Miami Beach. In January of 
this year they again brought some of 
their pupil-patients to the school in South 
Florida. It was here that I joined their 
staff as assistant teacher of primary work 
and teacher of lip reading to hard of 
hearing pupils. 

It has been one of the most inspiring 
periods of my teaching experience. Even 
the method was a challenge to a lip read- 
ing teacher. I must teach lip reading to 
the children and all work must be oral. 
I must try to keep my little pupils relaxed 
when lip reading itself tends to develop 
tension. 

One nine-year-old child, whose limbs 
were in almost constant motion, was so 
deaf that the conversational voice did not 
reach him. His speech consisted only of 
isolated words, unintelligible to any but 
his constant companions. He could not 
read, although a teacher using a very 
loud voice had given him phonetic sounds 
and taught him to produce them. His 
handicap was enormous, but he had a 
beautiful, inquiring mind and a fine sense 
of humor, and was a most teachable child. 

At first I had to turn his face and hold 
it so that his constantly roving eyes must 
focus upon my lips. Then he began to 
observe, and we were astonished at his 
ability to read lips. Every lesson was a 
joyous game to him. 

I used the usual games and sentence 
stories built around his own experiences 
and beginning with his vocabulary. He 
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had been adding combinations up to ten, 
writing his work with constant twitches 
and jerks. Our first games used these 
number facts as much as possible. He 
could lip read, “How much are three 
and two?” In a few days he could repeat 
the sentence. 

Then he took up subtraction and his 
teacher was astonished at the ease with 
which he handled it until I told her that, 
just before his arithmetic lesson, he and 
I played the game of, “Hold up four 
fingers. Now take away one finger.” He 
would frequently laugh and clap his 
hands over the accomplishments of the 
day. 

He began to observe adult conversation, 
standing absolutely relaxed beside the 
speakers, intent upon their lips. 

Since lip reading supplied lost words to 
him, he began to make spontaneous sen- 
tences, something he had never done 
before. 

At the end of six weeks’ training the 
teacher in charge of his lunch table said 
that the child was saying, “Miss F—, 
please pass me the bread and butter.” 

I had been given rather reluctant per- 
mission to try lip reading with these chil- 
dren. The very obvious reason for the 
reluctance was that children so excessively 
nervous should become more controlled 
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before this secondary defect might receive 
attention. Yet it was seen that the hard 
of hearing children, in becoming intent 
upon the lips of the speaker, immediately 
seemed to relax their taut muscles and 
twitching bodies. Next we observed that 
some of the normally hearing spastic 
children who might be near enough to 
observe a lesson became so engrossed in 
watching the speaker’s lips that their own 
bodies were absolutely at ease. 

Dr. Carlson has said that he now be. 
lieves every spastic child, whether hard of 
hearing or not, would be greatly benefited 
by the study of lip reading. He gives as 
his reason that, because of the lack of 
muscular control and speech difficulty, 
the victim of intracranial birth injury 1s 
frequently self-conscious to a distressing 
degree. The effort is made to have him 
concentrate upon something besides his 
difficulty—to make him forget himself. If 
he is trained to watch the face of the 
speaker, his own speech will improve; but, 
best of all, he will be more at ease. Some 
one else besides the hard of hearing has 
discovered that ability to read lips is a 
powerful antidote to fear! 

I have high hopes that instruction in 
lip reading will be made a_ permanent 
part of the training of these crippled 
children. 





There’s Beauty in Stillness 


By ELizABETH CHAMBLESS 


(Suggested by Laura Stovel’s “Halo of Stillness” in the February Vouta Review) 


There’s beauty in stillness; 
Spring landscape, new snow, 
Bright windows at evening, 
Trees bending. Although 
The song of the bird may 
Come faintly; I will 

Give joyful thanks always 
For beauty that’s still. 
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Are You Sure? 


By Frank A. TABER 


edge found in the magazines recently 
have prompted me to ask a few 
questions about our knowledge of the cor- 
rect procedure when teaching liv reading. 

I should like to bring up for discussion 
two questions and I admit frankly that 
I am not sure. However, I have given 
them some thought and feel they are 
worthy of serious consideration. 

These two questions are: Do we spend 
enough time on purely eye training drill 
in our class lessons? Can we, and should 
we, try to assist our pupils in building up 
a visual vocabulary? 

My own ideas concerning these two 
questions are gained from five years of 
teaching adults in New York City and my 
remarks are intended to apply only to 
the work with adults. 

Do we spend enough time on purely 
eye training drill in our classes? At the 
moment my answer to that is No. Like 
most other teachers of adults, I had it 
very firmly planted in my mind that if 
the teacher stressed the eye training too 
much the pupils would become too ana- 
lytical, which would be fatal to their 
progress in lip reading. Unb to the pres- 
ent I have followed that teaching prin- 
ciple with at least fair success. But when- 
ever I took up drill on homophenes, 
even my most advanced lip _ readers 
seemed very much at a loss to know how 
to figure out the possible homophenes. 
While I realize that in all work with 
homophenes the context of the sentence is 
the best and safest guide, still at times 
that fails, and the lip reader should be 
able to fall back on his knowledge of the 
formation of different homophenes, and 
that knowledge will often help him grasp 
the elusive word. If that is granted then 
we admit that the pupils must have a 
thorough knowledge of the different move- 


Toi many tests of personal knowl- 





ments of speech as they show on the lips 
and tongue. 

I think we should go further than that. 
While I grant that when a person reads 
the lips the recognition of the movements 
must be entirely subconscious, I feel 
confident that before that satisfactory sub- 
conscious stage is reached our pupils must 
have a long period of drill during which 
the work is very definitely conscious. 

In my own classes, I always give the 
eye training drill first for perhaps 15 
minutes. It has always gone well and the 
pupils appeared to understand all about 
it. But about a week ago I erased the 
material used in the eye training drill 
and, without waiting a moment, asked the 
class what movement we had just been 
watching. Believe it or not, about four- 
fifths of the class could not remember 
what we had just been over. To vary the 
question a little, I wrote on the board: 

“We have just been studying the move- 
ment for R and its movement as shown 
oo the ie bo ?” JT then asked 
someone in the class to explain how the 
movement for R looks on the lips. Again, 
to my horror I found many in each class 
who could not tell, even though the move- 
ment had been explained and illustrated 
thoroughly not more than five minutes be- 
fore. The point is, the pupils were not 
making a conscious effort to remember 
the movements. Another evidence of lack 
of understanding as to what lip reading 
is all about came with the contrast words. 
I had always assumed that the pupils 
knew what they were intended to show, 
but when I began asking questions I 
found that few had any idea why they 
were used. I wrote the words “guide” 
and “glide” on the board as contrast 
words and asked the class what they were 
going to watch for when I spoke those 
two words. Almost no one saw that the 
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chief thing to watch for was the move- 
ment for L and that L was the special 
movement we were stressing that day. 
Since then, I have been explaining the 
eye training exercises, showing why each 
step is taken and what each type of exer- 
cise is intended to show. It is my hope 
that when my pupils understand what lies 
behind it they may get a better idea of 
one part of the lip reading process and 
therefore retain it longer in their mem- 
ories. 

It is undoubtedly true that much of this 
state of affairs is my fault. But I am 
familiar with the teaching of most of the 
lip reading teachers in New York City 
and am confident that I have done just as 
intensive work on eye training as the 
others. 

Knowing that many of you are going 
to rise up and insist that the eye training 
should not be stressed and that it must 
remain subconscious, I wish to say a little 
more along that line. It seems obvious that 
when people can no longer hear sounds 
well they have to fall back on the visible 
movements of the sounds as they show 
on the lips and tongue. Consequently a 
mastery of those visible movements is 
naturally the basis for all lip reading. 
And my feeling at present is that we do 
not spend enough time laying down that 
foundation. I think that the longer we 
have conscious drill on the movements 
the quicker their recognition becomes sub- 
conscious. In learning to play the piano 
one spends hours and hours working out 
consciously all of the technical difficulties 
in each composition. The longer one 
practices, the less conscious one becomes 
of just how each part is played. Finally, 
the whole technical side becomes almost 
entirely subconscious, leaving the mind 
free for the interpretation and the more 
subtle effects to be gotten. Much the 
same thing applies to learning a foreign 
language. For months, the pupils think 
in small bits, one word at a time. After 
sufficient drill on the elements, the sub- 
conscious stage is reached at which the 
pupils follow the thought and learn to 
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think without translating the English, 
What happens in an advanced class jn 
French or German at the beginning of 
the term when the teacher realizes that 
the pupils are not doing well? They go 
back and have a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of grammar. 

“But I insist that too much eye train. 
ing will make the pupils analytical.” Are 
you sure? I have taught on an average 
of from 200 to 250 pupils each year for 
the last two and a half years. As my 
classes are not large, I have a chance to 
find out quite definitely what is causing 
trouble in individual cases. And I must 
say I could count my analytical pupils 
on the fingers of one hand. I think that 
a person whose mind is analytical is bor 
that way and he is analytical in every. 
thing he thinks about. I doubt whether 
any amount of drill would succeed in 
changing his mental process one way or 
the other. Even if we grant that longer 
drill on eye training might be detrimental 
to the few who are analytical, there are 
still left the great majority of pupils who 
might be benefited by it. 

With the above thoughts in mind I am 
going to stress eye training more with my 
pupils, and I am asking them to let me 
know instantly if they feel that they are 
reaching the point where they are think 
ing in terms of movements rather than 
in words and sentences. My present cot- 
viction is that they will stand considerably 
more drill on eye training before they 
reach the analytical stage. I am_ also 
going to try it on my more advanced 
pupils. I think we all know lip reader 
who are pretty good, but who do no 
seem to improve any further even after 
years of attending classes. Perhaps if 
they were given a good old fashioned 
review of eye training it might lift them 
to higher levels of attainment. I shall 
try it anyway. 

What about developing a visual vocabv- 
lary? I think we all try to do that to 
some extent but I think we might 
more. It follows along the ideas by whic 

(Continued on page 550) 
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Lip Reading in the Elementary Grades 


By Marcaret Dunn 


HE following material has been 
ik successfully with classes con- 

ducted during the past two years 
in the public schools at Port Washington, 
L. I. With five schools in my itinerary, 
three of them elementary, I find it pos- 
sible to give each class in the elementary 
grades only a half hour twice a week. In 
the high school and junior high, we have 
a standard period of about 47 minutes for 
each lesson. 

Last year I had in the elementary 
schools pupils from the fourth to the 
sixth grade inclusive, and taught them in 
groups of three. I also had three other 
pupils who were given individual lessons. 
All three of the latter have quite severe 
losses. One, a boy in the fifth grade, has 
Italian spoken to him constantly at home. 
The second case is a girl now in the 2A 
grade, who is an excellent natural lip 
reader with a wide vocabulary. The third 
is a kindergarten boy with very limited 
and imperfect speech. When he entered, 
we accepted him with the understanding 
that he would have to leave in a year or 
two and attend a school for the deaf. He 
is a bright child and has learned to recog- 
nize by lip reading the names of about 
twenty pictures of nouns and actions. 

As a rule, I divide my class periods 
into two parts. This is a flexible plan, 
however. The first part of the lesson is 
formal, consisting of sentences related to 
the movements of speech, or sometimes 
homophenous words; the last part is de- 
voted to anything that I think may prove 
interesting to the children. I try to keep 
my material as “lip readable” as possible, 
applying the technique for sentence build- 
ing which Miss Samuelson gives in her 
course of instruction. I also try to keep 
the content such that the vocabulary will 
be well within the mental grasp of the 
student. 

I make very little effort to correlate 
the work with other school subjects. I 





do use numbers, but do not use arithmetic 
problems. Last year it was possible to 
use Geography names, especially the 
names of countries, whenever I could find 
material that was not too advanced for 
my pupils. 

I have definite reasons for this proce- 
dure: (1) My groups cover quite a range 
of years; (2) My periods are unusually 
short; (3) In keeping my work as simple 
and conversational as possible, I find it 
best not to add words that are not in 
general usage. 

I think lip reading teachers should take 
a few ideas from shorthand, and consider 
amount of usage as well as the grouping 
of words into movement classifications. 
There are enough natural obstacles to the 
acquirement of lip reading facility with- 
out our assuming responsibility for devel- 
oping “cultural interests” as well. I think 
the material should be within the intel- 
lectual and lip reading grasp of the 
average pupils. So far as correlating the 
work with that of the public school is 
concerned, I feel that my particular job is 
lip reading; and I try to tie my practice 
material up with the every day affairs of 
the pupil rather than. with the formal 
school subjects. 

For instance, as all my pupils live on 
Long Island, they are familiar with the 
seashore. One day I brought to school 
a one-inch horseshoe crab. (The full grown 
crab would be about 12 inches.) I found 
a simple life history of the crab, and 
based a lip reading lesson on it. Some of 
the pupils knew something about the 
horseshoe crab; a few knew nothing about 
it; but all were interested in it with the 
specimen before them. 

As another example of material gath- 
ered close at hand, I used a book written 
and illustrated by two of the principals of 
schools where I worked. It concerns the 
early history of Port Washington, and is 
used as supplementary reading in the 
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grades. I condensed one of the stories 
about an Indian boy and made a lip read- 
ing exercise out of it. Correlation was 
not my purpose, so much as finding some- 
thing that would interest the pupils, espe- 
cially the boys. 

When I present homophenes, I write a 
group of them on the board. Sometimes 
I ask for suggestions from the class. Just 
before the older pupils progress into 
junior high school, I allow them to make 
their own homophenes. 

At all times I do my best to remember 
the psychological principle that acts 
which satisfy because of success are more 
likely to be repeated. 


Lesson I (a) 
Exercise on W and Wh 

The following sentences are all illus- 
trated by pictures on a chart. 

Walk—The baby does not know how to 
walk. 

Wings—tThe butterfly opened its wings 
and flew away. 

Went—The bumble bee went from flow- 
er to flower. 

Wind—Will you be sure to wind the 
clock before you go to bed? 

Winter—There are no leaves on the 
trees in the winter time. 

Whiskers—The mouse has a long tail 
and whiskers. 

White—The little rabbit has a white 
tail. 

Will you go for a walk with me at 
three o’clock? 

The bumble bee has wings so it can fly 
from flower to flower. 

The butterfly went from flower to flower. 

Do you know how to wind a watch? 

The rabbit hops along the snow in the 
winter time. 

The rabbit has two long ears and whis- 
kers. 

The polar bear has four white paws. 


Lesson I (b) 


An Old Fable 
The italic words are written on the 


blackboard. 


Once upon a time there was a small 
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boy. He went away from home. He went 
to seek his fortune. Before he left home, 
his father gave him some things. His 
father gave him some warm clothes, a 
Bible, and many other useful things. The 
boy put the Bible, the warm clothes and 
the other useful things in a bundle. 

The boy left home and walked along 
the road. On the way, he met a man who 
rode a horse. The man spoke to the boy, 
He said, “Do you want to put your 
bundle on my horse?” 

The boy looked at the man. He 
thought, “that man is rich, he will not go 
off with my bundle.” So the boy said, 
“All right, put my bundle on your horse.” 

The man rode along with the bundle 
on his horse. The boy walked along the 
road near by. After a while, the man on 
the horse said, “I will give you this box 
if you will give me your bundle.” The 
boy looked at the box. It seemed to 
be made of silver, and there were beaw- 
tiful stones on the outside. He thought 
the box was worth a lot of money. 

So the boy said, “All right. That's 
fine. Give me your box and I will give 
you my bundle.” 

Then the boy went home. He said to 
his father and mother, “Look, I have 
found my fortune already.” He opened 
the box, but there was nothing in it. It 
was empty. He looked then at the out- 
side of the box. He saw that the stones 
on the box were not real. The stones were 
made of glass. The box was not made of 
silver. The box was worthless. 

His father said, “that will teach you a 
lesson. Next time don’t give away some- 
thing that is useful.” 

Adapted from “Children’s Story Cor- 
ner” of The Tablet. 


Questions 


1. Who went away from home to seek 
his fortune? 

2. What did the father give the small 
boy? 

3. As the boy walked along, whom did 
he meet? 

4. What did the man say to the boy? 
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5. Why did the boy give the man his 
bundle? 

6. Did the man ride off with the bundle? 

7. What did the man offer to give the 
boy for the bundle? 

8. Was the box valuable? 

9. Did he know the box was worthless? 

10. When did the boy find out the box 
was worthless? 

11. Who told the boy that would teach 
him a lesson? 

12. Why would it teach him a lesson? 


Lesson II (a) 
Baseball Game Based on W and Wh 
Exercise 

The children like this game. I do not 
play it often enough to encourage too 
much spirit of competition, but it is al- 
ways popular. The procedure is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Put the key words on the board, but 
not in the same order as that in which 
you give the sentences. 

2. Give a number to each child. If 
there are five in the group, say, “Choose 
any number you want from one to five.” 

3. Give the sentences, adding a number 
quickly after each sentence: as, “Water. 
The water is very rough today. Two.” 
The children must watch closely, not only 
to lip read the sentence, but to get the 
number also, as the child with that num- 
ber is expected to repeat the sentence. 

Before you begin giving the sentences, 
explain that you are going to play base- 
ball, and write on the board the method 
of scoring. 

Home Run—Three points for sentence 
read correctly at the first repetition. 

Second Base—Two points for sentence 
read correctly at the second repetition. 

First Base—One point for key word un- 
derstood the first time it is repeated. 

Stealing a Base—If the pupil whose 
turn it is fails to earn a point, any other 
pupil who can give the sentence scores 
one point. 

Water: Will you please give me a glass 
of water? 
The water is very rough today. Two. 
Weigh: How much do you weigh? 
I don’t weigh very much. One. 
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Win: | hope we win the football game. 
Everybody likes to win once in a 
while. Three. 
Wool: Wool comes from the sheep. 
I have a pair of wool gloves. Three. 
Which: Which apple do you want, the red 
apple or the green apple? 
I wish I knew which movie to go to. 


Two. 
What: What is the matter? Don’t you 
feel well? 
What do you want me to do now? 
One. 


Where: Where shall we go for a walk? 
I don’t know where I left my pocket 
book. One. 
Why: Why are you laughing? 
Why can’t I go to the movies? Two. 


Lesson II (b) 
Matching Game 


The teacher should explain that many 
words are used often with certain other 
words; for example, we say, “a loaf of 
bread.” Tell the pupils to find similar 
examples in the following sentences: 


I have a new pair of shoes. 

Do you have a glass of milk when you 
get home from school? 

My father gave me a box of candy for 
my birthday. 

I drink a cup of cocoa for breakfast. 

We bought a yard of cloth at the store. 

May I get a drink of water? 

I bought a can of peas for fifteen cents. 

I bought a spool of white cotton thread 
for the sewing machine. 

I like to eat an ear of corn. 

We gave a basket of fruit to the boy 
who is in the hospital. 

My mother put a glass of jelly on the 
table. 

We have a vase of flowers on the table 
to make the house look pretty. 

Please go to the store and get a pound 
of butter. 

My grandfather sent us a barrel of ap- 
ples from the farm. 

Will you give me another sheet of 
paper? 

I received a pair of gloves for Christ- 
mas. 
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A Book About Music and Electricity 
A Fugue in Cycles and Bels, by John Mills. 
New York. D. Van Nostrand Co. Cloth, 

269 pp. Indexed. 

This book is an excellent proof that even 
the most technical of subjects can be writ- 
ten about entertainingly. Dealing with the 
intricacies of sound and of electricity as 
related to music, the author has managed 
to be so engagingly readable that his work 
is interesting even to a person who has 
to think twice to remember what a decibel 
is (and then isn’t quite sure) and who 
never uses the word “frequency” without 
trepidation. For that matter, Mr. Mills 
makes us understand what “frequency” 
means when applied to sounds, and he 
even goes into the history of the matter 
and tells us who first used the term. 

The “Fugue” is primarily designed to 
set forth what electricity is doing to 
music; but we also learn a great deal 
about the “electrical art of communica- 
tion,” including the transmission of sound. 
Mr. Mills has worked for years .in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and his re- 
ports on recent investigations are authori- 
tative. The book gives a brief historical 
sketch of studies in acoustics as related 
to music; then devotes several chapters 
to the amplification and transmission of 
sound; the third part takes up “the elec- 
trical future for music.” “For better or 
for worse,” the author assures us, “we 
are entering an important new period in 
the development of music,” since synthet- 
ic, electrical music is already physically 
possible, and this is bound to affect the 
art of music as much as electrical repro- 
duction has already affected the business 


of the musicians. 
Mr. Mills has 
the _ reportorial 
sense which ap- 
preciates the val- 
ue of a “lead,” 
and his_ every 
chapter gets off to 
a good start with 
a graphic open- 
ing that makes 
the reader want 
to know what it is all about. For in 
stance: “Music hath power, but surpris- 
ingly little except when it is played on 
the big bass drum. When facilities are 
to be provided for the transmission of its 
sounds, or for their recording and re 
production, the communication engineer 
needs to know the amount of power for 
which he must make provision.” And 
then he goes on to tell us how the power 
of musical sounds is measured. And 
what is more, he makes it clear. 
Others besides acoustic engineers and 
musicians should be interested in_ this 
work; for the physics of sound is a matter 
of importance to many persons, including 
the hard of hearing and those who are 
trying to bring sound to the hard of hear- 


ing. H. A. M. 





Practical Book Reviews 

Editor’s Note: Following the plan of 
having teachers of the deaf experiment 
in the classroom with various publications 
and determine their usefulness as sup 
plementary reading, several books re 
cently issued by Row, Peterson & Com: 
pany, Evanston, Illinois, in their “Alice 
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and Jerry” series were sent to the Parker 
Practice School, Chicago, and the follow- 
ing reviews were written by teachers in 
that school. 


Pre-Primers 


The Alice and Jerry Books. Rides and 
Slides. Here and here. 48 pp. Price, 
$0.24.* 


These pre-primers, “Rides and Slides” 
and “Here and There,” contain very good 
illustrations for use with little deaf chil- 
dren. There is a sufficient amount of 
word and sentence repetition for use with 
beginners. However, some of the sen- 
tences are too long. The language used 
in these books is not always meaningful 
or concrete enough to be used with very 
young deaf children, but both books could 
be used as supplementary reading for 
classes who have acquired some under- 
standing of language. 

—Heren L. HAMMER. 


For Third-Year Classes 
“Day In and Day Out.” 160 pp. 
$0.72.* 


This is one of the best readers for third 
year deaf children that I have taken with 
the class. It has very simple sentence 
structure and uses the language principles 
which are being taught in the course of 
this year’s work. It requires no special 
explanation to the children, who grasp 
the meaning immediately and enjoy it. 
I made the following notes in the class- 
room on the lesson “The New Coat”: 
“Sentences simple and short. Sentence 
structures the children have had. They 
grasped the meaning right away. After 
the lesson, at recess time, when Anne was 
putting on her coat, she said, ‘Oh, my 
coat is too little.’ Another child, said, 
‘My blue coat is too little.’ This indicates 
the carrying over into conversation of 
language forms occurring in the book.” 

—ERMA ZERATSKY. 


For a Fourth Grade Pupil 
Round About. 208 pp. Price, $0.84.* 
I used this reader with a totally deaf 
boy in the fourth grade. I think it is an 
enjoyable and suitable reader for a deaf 


—_—_—_—— 
*Discount of 25 per cent list price on orders of 
5 or more books. Net price f.o.b. New York. 


Price, 
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child. The makeup is very good; the 
print clear and well spaced; and the il- 
lustrations are beautifully colored. There 
is a variety of material as well as a good 
choice of subjects, several of them within 
a city child’s experiences. The vocabu- 
lary follows the standard word lists, and 
has repetition without sameness. 
—L. KINSELLA. 





A New Periodical Devoted to the Deaf 

In June, 1936, the group of periodicals 
dealing with deafness was expanded by 
the addition of a Spanish paper, Revista 
Espanola, which is edited in Madrid by 
the staff of the Colegio Nacional de Sor- 
domudos. The head of this college is the 
well known educator of the deaf, Sen. D. 
Jacobo Orellana, who has a long and 
wide experience as a teacher of the deaf 
and who has traveled in several countries 
to study the various proceedings in mod- 
ern schools of the deaf. 

The new periodical claims to stand for 
oralism as taught after the methods advo- 
cated during the last decennium by A. 
Herlin, E. Drouot, Malish, Crux Filipe 
and others. The subscription price abroad 
is 16 pesetas annually. 

We wish the new spokesman of the 
cause of the deaf a long, useful and happy 
career. 

This organ written in Spanish fills out 
a long felt want. Spain was the first 
country in the world to apply oral in- 
struction to the deaf child through the 
genial work of Pedro Ponce (1520-1584). 
And the first manual for the instruction of 
the deaf, still of high importance to all 
teachers of the deaf, was written by Pablo 
Bonet and printed in Madrid in 1620. 
This was the famous Reduccion de las 
letras y arte para ensenar a hablar los 
mudos. 

It is to be hoped that a country which 
has such a glorious past and which now 
has new educational opportunities for its 
people will take a place among the pro- 
gressive nations in regard to the instruc- 
tion of the deaf. No doubt the new mag- 
azine will play its part towards that high 
goal. —ANDERS HANSEN. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


A Pamphlet for Employers 


The Council for Social and Industrial 
Welfare of the Deaf, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Society for Advancement of 
the Deaf, “has for its objects the intro- 
duction of employers to the deaf and their 
capabilities, and the promotion of social 
security for unemployable deaf.” In 
furtherance of the first of these objects, 
the Council has recently issued an im- 
pressively capable booklet, “Here is Your 
Answer,” which is addressed to potential 
employers of the deaf. Prepared by the 
Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, of Lebanon, Pa., 
it deals succinctly, in question-and-answer 
form, with the vocational problems of the 
deaf as considered from the employer’s 
point of view. The numbers of deaf per- 
sons, their employability, the kinds of 
work they can do are set forth; also, their 
general reliability, and the fact that there 
are few “floaters” among deaf employees 
—that is, persons who drift from job to 
job. All statements are substantiated by 
examples within the state of Pennsylvania, 
and by references to Pennsylvania firms 
employing large numbers of deaf persons. 
The question of deaf automobile drivers 
is taken up; and the problem of compen- 
sation insurance is made clear. The 
booklet is very well written and is at- 
tractively printed. Copies will be sent 
free upon request. Address, Joseph E. 
Lipsett, Secretary of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
1538 N. 62d Street, Philadelphia. 


Lewis Carroll. 


More News from Hawaii 


The Board of Supervisors of Honolulu 
recently appropriated a fund of $1,000 
for tonsil and mastoid operations on more 
than 100 school children in the city and 
country. During recent hearing tests and 
clinical examinations, approximately 115 
children were found who required either 
the removal of tonsils and adenoids or 
mastoid operations, and whose parents 
could not afford the necessary medical 
care. All of these children have impaired 
hearing, and it is hoped that the opera- 
tions will prevent the increase of their 
defect. 





New Investigations in Phonetics 


A bulletin of the International Society 
of Experimental Phonetics, issued recently 
as a reprint from the Archives Neer- 
landaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, 
gives a brief account of the joint meet- 
ing held in London in 1935 with the In- 
ternational Congress of Phonetic Sciences. 
A number of interesting experiments in 
phonetics were described, including the 
showing of an X-ray talking film in which 
the vocal organs went through the move- 
ments of enunciation while the spoken 
sounds were reproduced. In these pic- 
tures the velum, tongue, lips, hyoid bone, 
laryngeal cartilages and other vocal or- 
gans can be seen to carry out their move- 
ments while the sounds are being spoken. 
To quote the bulletin, “The impression 
is as overpowering as that of looking 
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through a microscope for the first time. 
The world that is revealed is quite a new 
one... There are no speech positions, 
no on-glides and off-glides or any of the 
other familiar clichés of non-experimental 
phonetics. The entire voice physiology 
of the present day is swept away at the 
first glance. The individual pictures— 
stills—afford opportunities for study and 
measurement that can furnish a basis for 
a new voice physiology.” 

Twelve new Fellows (Eminent Mem- 
bers) of the Society were elected. Two 
of these are Americans: Professor G. Os- 
car Russell, of the University of Ohio, 
and Professor Clarence E. Parmenter of 
the University of Chicago. 





Endowment for the Handicapped 
at Ann Arbor 


At the Alumni luncheon, held during 
commencement week at the University of 
Michigan, President Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven announced the gift of one million 
dollars from Mrs. Mary A. Rackham of 
Detroit, to be used to found an institute 
for human adjustment. The institute will 
be under the control of the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 
The scope made possible by the endow- 
ment will enable the institute to operate 
on a broad program, which will include 
service, research, and teaching facilities 
to aid the handicapped to effect social 
adjustments. Such activities as speech 
correction, the teaching of speech to the 
deaf, lip reading for the hard of hearing, 


vocational adjustments for the handi- 
capped, psychological maladjustments, 
etc., will receive attention. The present 


laboratory of speech under the direction 
of Professor John H. Muyskens will be 
drawn upon for service to the institute. 
The operation of the institute will con- 
cern itself not only with the actual labora- 
tory work with handicapped persons, but 
will be projected into the field of in- 
struction methods for such individuals. 
The institute will have offices in the new 
Graduate School Building, which will be 


completed in about a year. 
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Honors for Professor Reighard 


Professor Jacob Reighard, who was as- 
sociated for forty-two years with the de- 
partment of Zoology of the University of 
Michigan, and who has been Professor 
Emeritus since 1928, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science at 
the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity this year. To quote the announce- 
ment in The Michigan Alumni, Dr. Reigh- 
ard “has contributed greatly to the ad- 
vancement of science not only by his own 
publications but also by his influence in 
the development of research. His numer- 
ous studies, chiefly in ichthyology, have 
been regarded as models of their kind, 
accurate in observation, painstaking in 
detail, and definitive in result. The char- 
acter and scope of the work now carried 
on by the Museum of Zoology, the Michi- 
gan Institute for Fisheries Research, and 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
owe much to his activity as a pioneer.” 
Dr. Reighard is familiar to readers of the 
Votta REviEw as a contributor and as 
an earnest advocate of the Jena method 
of teaching speech reading. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing as well as of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 





University Credits for Lip Reading 


Miss Bonnie May Heath, who is major- 
ing in the study of speech at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and who wrote the 
thesis for her M.A. on the “Comparison 
of the Methods of Teaching Speech to the 
Deaf and to the Hard of Hearing,” is to 
give lip reading instruction to hard of 
hearing students at the university during 
the year 1936-37. The students will re- 
ceive full credit for the lip reading 
courses. Miss Heath is the daughter of 
Mrs. Georgia Heath, a teacher in the day 
school for the deaf at Tacoma. She 
worked in the speech clinic at the univer- 
sity during the past year, having attended 
the Association summer school at the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1934. 
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Hearing Tests in Iowa Public Schools 


Superintendents of schools in Iowa 
have been notified that a testing service 
has been established under the auspices 
of the psychological clinic in the depart- 
ment of psychology at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa. The clinic offers to send 
a trained psychologist to conduct hearing 
tests in the public schools. Dr. Warren 
Gardner is serving as examiner. He car- 
ries with him a 4A Western Electric au- 
diometer which is furnished free of 
charge by the University. A nominal 
charge is made for the services of the ex- 
aminer and the use of the audiometer. 

The University has two purposes in 
view in furnishing this service: (1) The 
aim is to demonstrate the importance, the 
significance and the feasibility of making 
this test on the school children in the 
hope that larger schools will secure an 
audiometer and train one of the staff in 
its use. (2) Wherever the audiometer is 
not available by purchase, the University 
audiometer may be used insofar as the 
one examiner can cover the territory. 
Davenport was the first to require this 
service last year and has repeated it this 
year. Sioux City has had its own testing 
service for some time. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 519) 


we did. They told us, that as well as 
they could judge from tests of a three- 
year-old child’s hearing, she had between 
45 and 50 per cent hearing in one ear 
and in the other about 25 or 30 per cent. 

After we were convinced she was deaf, 
we immediately began to look around for 
information as to what could be done for 
a deaf child her age. A friend of ours 
recommended a teacher to us, whom we 
went out to see. We made arrangements 
with Mrs. Max Bickler to come out and 
spend a month or six weeks with us to 
start Joyce’s education. Mrs. Bickler is a 
Clarke School graduate and has taught in 
the Mt. Airy School and at Central In- 
stitute in St. Louis. 


Mrs. E. K., Texas. 


The Volta Review 


Are You a Good Camper, and also a 
Good Speech Teacher? 


In one of the states that border on the 
Great Lakes there has been for several 


years a camp for children with speech | 


defects. The members of its staff are 
highly trained; its references are excel- 
lent. In addition to the usual pleasures 
of outdoor life this camp offers indi- 
vidual help during ten weeks each sum- 
mer for curable cases of defective speech, 


such as stuttering, lisping, and similar @ 
difficulties. Until recently only boys were | 
Among these each year have % 


accepted. 


been a few whose speech difficulties were 
due to impaired hearing. 


The camp has been enlarged to admit | 


girls as well as boys, and during the sum- 
mer of 1937 the director wishes to pro- 
vide for a special group of hard of hear- 
ing boys and girls. He would like to 
engage a teacher who is skillful in speech 
teaching, experienced in dealing with 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, and 
an enthusiastic camper. Because ten 
weeks is an unusually long summer ses- 


sion, it may be possible for two teachers J} 


to cooperate in the work on a part-time 
basis. 


The Vota Review is publishing this 
information because of its belief that the 
idea is a good one. If any teacher who 
is interested will address a letter to 
“Camp,” c/o the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., he 
or she will be put in touch with the 
proper authorities. 





Pre-School Class at St. Mary’s 


In September, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
School for the deaf, Buffalo, New York, 
will open a pre-school class for deaf 
children of nursery school age. The 
necessary equipment has been provided 
and teachers trained to carry on the work 
according to the scientific and progres- 
sive principles of education as outlined 
in the Nursery School Program of the 
University of the State of New York. 
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Publications Obtainable Through the Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LIP READING 


Lesson Courses—Adults 
Bruhn, Martha E.: 
Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading. 
Gutzmann, Hermann: 
Facial Speech ie (pamphlet) - er 
Kinzie, Cora Elsie and R 


$2.50 
3.50 


Lip Reading for the , Adult... 4.00 
Morgenstern, Louise: 

Lip Reading for Class Instruction _ 1.60 
Nitchie, Edward B.: 

Lip Reading, Principles and Practice ____. . 2.50 


The Use of Homophenous Words (pam- 
phiet) __.. er 
Nitchie, Mrs. E. B.: 





Advanced Courses in Lip Reading _ 2.50 
Lesson Courses—Children 
Bruce and Paxson: 
Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 2.10 


Kinzie, Cora Elsie and Rose: 
Graded Instructions in Lip Reading for 
Children and cmmanens (mimeographed) : 








Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman: 
Lip Reading for the Deafened Child _. 


Practice Material 


Bruhn, Martha E. 
Practice Exercises and Games (Mimeo- 
| gee a st YR AEE 
Chambless, Elizabeth: 
Easy Lip Reading Lessons (mimeographed ) 
Knight, Augustus C.: 
Group Practice Cards, 12 sets complete _. 
Timely Topics, years previous to 1936, 
per year of 8 issues (mimeographed) 3.00 
aula. Minnie R. 
odfrey-Knight —_ Sentences ____. . 2.00 
The Volta Bureau’s Books of Practice Material: 
Volumes II and III (mimeographed) , each 
To Volta Review Subscribers______.____-. 1 
To non-subscribers - 
(Volume IV, for children, ready ‘for. dis- 
tribution in October.) 


1.00 
3.00 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


Buell, Edith M.: 
— of Language Work for Deaf Chil- 
ren (mimeographed) : 
Book é (first, second, third and fourth 
AERO SED Le Te 2 
Book " (fifth and sixth years) _-________. 
Croker, Jones and Pratt: 
Language Stories and Drills, Illustrated 
by Tony Sarg: 
Books I, TL, III and IV, each_- 
Teachers’ Manuals, each 
Fitzgerald, Edith: 
Straight Language Geceasagegedd, post- 
paid 3.15 
Jones, john W.: 
English for Upper 
Book I - : 
English for Advanced Grades, ‘Book III. .75 
Illustrated Reader, Grades 3 and 4 -60 
Upham, Louise: 
Books for the Deaf, attractively illustrated 
in color: 
Tin Dee’ Beek... 
The Question Book—For second year 
classes - 1 
Language Drill Stories—For third “year 
classes - 1.00 
What People “‘Do—Lessons on occupations 1.00 





Primary Grades— 








SPEECH—TEXT BOOKS 


Avondino, Josephine: 
The Babbling Method a eee .60 
Connery, Julia M. and Young, Irene B.: 





Voice Building 1.50 
Haycock, G. Sibley: 
The be ay of Speech 2.00 
Wright, John D 
1.25 


Handbook of Speech Teaching ____ 

Yale, Caroline A.: 
Formation and Development of Elemen- 
tary English S .75 


SPEECH—REFERENCE BOOKS 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 

The Mechanism of Speech._________________ 
Bell, Alexander Melville: 

English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons 1.00 











Faults of Sgecch..._._._._........__. Paper. .25 
Cloth 50 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
a Re eA RAR SR STR AR 1.25 
Science of Speech SO ET OK See Se Poe 50 
Sounds of “R” (pamphlet) _ -10 
Universal Line Writing, the Basis of Vis- 
ible Speech (pamphlet) ..._..______ 10 
Visible Speech, the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics . 1.25 
Kidder, Charles W.: 
Outline of Vocal Physiology and Bell’s 
gE a eee? Py > 


Monro, Sarah Jordan: 
Some Don’ts and Their Whys.............__ .25 
Sparrow, Rebecca E. 
Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell’s 
I ire emetaieriengaecann 


ARITHMETIC 


Driscoll, Buell, Woodrof, and Buell: 
The Driscoll Arithmetic— 
The Teacher’s Book _ 
The Children’s Books, grades 3 and 4_ 


GENERAL 


Arnold, Thomas: 
Education of the Deaf__ ~~ 29S 
Essays on the Education of the Deaf. .40 
Bell, Alexander Graham: 
Facts and Opinions Relating to the Deaf .50 
a al Studies of scent of the —_ 


(See also B. A. "Fay ) pe 
The Duration of Life ‘and Conditions As- 





sociated with Longevity... 1.00 
Calkins, Earnest Elmo: 
eT ————————E———E——E 
Collingwood, H. W.: 
Adventures in Silence 1.00 
DeLand, Fred: 
Dumb No Longer, or the Romance of 
= Telephone _ nc atincnncii 1.00 
The Story of Lip Reading. lai attend tilcinel _ 2.75 
Fay, E. A.: 
Marriages of the Deaf in America.._...__ 2.00 
(See also A. G. Bell) 
Ferreri, G.: 
The American Institutions for the Edu- 
cation = CS Ses 1.50 
Gaw, Albert C. 
The Legal ‘Stotus of the Deaf_. caakinais 
Goldstein, Max: 
Problems of the Deaf _____..____.______.__-.-_ 6.00 


Guilmartin, Mary D., B.S. 
A Summary of Psychological Tests Ap 
plied to the Deaf_. 15 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf 
(3 volumes) — 4 


(Continued on next page) 


Orders amounting to five dollars or more are sent postpaid. If order is for less than 
five dollars, include postage to cover. 























Publications Obtainable 


(Continued ) 


Love, James Kerr: 


e Causes and Prevention of Deafness 


Diseases of the Ear in School Children 


Mackenzie, Catherine 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Montague, Margaret Prescott: 


Closed Doors ___... 


National Research Council Repeint No. 88: 


Research Recommendations on Problems 


of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing . 


Opinions of the Oral Method papeennd by 


Graduates of the Oral Method 


Peck, Samuelson, and Lehman: 


and the Man... 


Porter, Edna 


Helen Keller Anthology 


Rocheleau and Mack: 


Those in the Dark Silence (Blind-Deaf) 


Thompson, Helen: 


An Experimental Study of Beginning 
Reading for Deaf Mutes 


Vose, Persis: 


Say It Again_. 


Waldman, Wade ory yearn 


Hearing and the School Child ..._______ 


White House Conference Reports: 


Wright, John D.: 
Handbook 


Special Education, the renee and 
the Gifted - 
The Handicapped “Child 


of Auricular ehacneme Te eeee ; 
The Little Deaf Child ened 


Yale, Caroline A. 


Years of Building __- 


35 
1.75 


. 5.00 


2.50 


50 
-25 


.. 2.00 


~ 225 


2.00 


1.50 


1.00 


2.00 


. 4.00 


-- 4.00 


50 


- 1.00 


. 3.50 


RARE BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Baldwin, Margaret 


Bell, 


e Road of ‘Bienes ninsotntcanil from the 
Aslantic Monthly) __. 


Alexander Melville: 
ddress to the National Association of 
Elocutionists _____- sec 
Bell’s Popular Shorthand __ i MR 
English Reporting Steno-Phonography _ 
English Vernacular and Orthoepic Line- 
Writing 
Elliptical Steno-Phonography ae : 











Facial Speech Reading and Articulation 
Teaching 
Hand- Book of World- English 








The Melville Bell Symbols—Visible 
Speech Form _ 
Observations on Speech, the Cure of 


Stammering and the Principles of Elo- 





— Use of Notations in Elocutionary 





ea 
Principles of Elocution.._.._-__»-_-_-_>_____ 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery 
Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology... 
World English, the Universal Language 
Universal Line-Writing —_......_.___________. 
Universal ee and Steno-Pho- 
menrenhy qa ncecnncinrcs pamamacii sn 


Bruhn, Martha E 


Manuel de Lecture sur les Levres 


Curry, S. S.: 


Alexander Melville Bell; Some Memories, 
+ Fragments from a Pupil’s Note 
ook 





Lyon, Edmund: 


The Lyon Phonetic Manual...» 


Terry, Howard L.: 


A Voice from the Silence (fiction) 


Way, Daisy M.: 


The Whipple Natural Alphabet__. 


-25 


The Volta Review 


Why Wait Until They Are Five? 
(Continued from page 504) 

for impression and expression. He is now 
past five and has had much instruction 
from his family, from a private teacher, 
and at the nursery school. He reads lips 
very well for his age and says a number 
of words accurately. Many others are 
imperfect, and he often becomes impatient 
when an effort is made to change these. 
The situation is complicated by the fact 
that he is having a long interval between 
nursery school and enrollment at the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, because 
of an illness and the need for a minor 
operation. His parents are intelligent and 
interested, but they do not hold him to the 
speech standards which a school would 
require. It will be surprising if his new 
teachers do not groan over what they 
must undo, though it is hoped that the 
acquiring of the written symbols for 
sound will help to clear his inaccuracies. 
It is also hoped that any bad habits will 
be more than offset by the fact that here 
is a profoundly deaf five-year-old who has 
a considerable familiarity with lipreading, 
much practice in the use of his speech 
muscles, and a basic concept of speech as 
a means of communication. 


A Laboratory for Parent Education 


Aside from the language development, 
the modern nursery school offers advan- 
tages which are especially valuable for 
preschool ‘hearing defectives. Parents 
usually feel crushed and helpless before 
the problems of deafness in a little child. 
It is the most natural thing in the world 
to pamper and spoil him. Moreover, 
emotional outbursts are really normal for 
a youngster who lacks the usual channel 
of expression. The concept of the nursery 
school as a laboratory for parent educa- 
tion was never more needed than right 
here. In addition, it offers opportunity 
for experience with a great variety of suit- 
able toys—far more than the ordinary 
home can afford. There are tricycles, 
kiddie cars, wagons, swings, ladders, a 
slide, a teeter, a sand box, large blocks, 
saw horses, and so forth, for active out- 
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door play. Indoors are all kinds of op- 
portunities to use the manipulative mate- 
rials: paint, plasticene, wood for sawing 
and hammering, objects for comparing 
weights, colors and sizes—all of the sense 
training which every teacher of the deaf 
recognizes as most important. 

Here children are taught to play hap- 
pily with those of their own age, both 
hearing and non-hearing, and to acquire 
all kinds of health habits: toileting, wash- 
ing, resting, eating what is set before 
them. They learn gradually to wait on 
themselves, to put away their playthings, 
to conquer their temper tantrums. In 
short, a nursery school for the deaf offers 
a happy, normal childhood experience to 
litle children who would otherwise be 
shut in as with prison walls. It helps to 
develop an outgoing personality, surely a 
basic factor in all of life’s adjustments. 





News from Spain 
(Continued from page 520) 


It is, however, gratifying to be able to 
state that a new minister for public in- 
struction, F. Villalobos, saw that justice 
was done both to the Colegio and to 
Orellana, who in November, 1935, was 
again installed as director of the Madrid 
school as well as head of the school for 
the deaf in Santiago de Compostelo, an 
annex of the Madrid Colegio. Moreover, 
he was appointed State Inspector for In- 
struction of the Spanish Schools for the 
Deaf. 

As will be seen, the situation of the 
education of the deaf now looks brighter 
than at any time since the days of Pedro 
Ponce and Bonet, the two famous educa- 
tors who have made Spain the cradle of 
oralism and of the education of the deaf. 

For some time there has been offered 
in the Madrid Colegio a training course 
for prospective teachers of the deaf. The 
new director of this school will now en- 
deavor to reform and reorganize this 
course, which is the keystone for new 
and effective progress of the education of 
the deaf in Spain. 








The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__._»»__»____ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual.» $17.00 
Series III. Myths.______________. $10.00 
Series I, II and TIT... 35.00 

















@ OnE simple dial allows you to adjust the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier for your particular hearing 
efficiency. The apparatus may be permanently 
attached to any telephone, and shut off when 
used by persons with normal hearing. Most per- 
sons with impaired hearing find this aa maagal 
effective, making telephoning easy STN 
and pleasant. Ask your local Bell 
Telephone Company for a private 
demonstration. 











EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 
Call for a free demonstration or write 


for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 8 S. Michigan Blvd. 
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A Language Project 
(Continued from page 509) 


3. Skin (is) dark 
fair 
pale 
4. Hair (is) bobbed 
long 
thick 
straight, curly, wavy, 
kinky, black, brown, 
blonde, sandy 
5. Eyes (are) large 
pretty 
brown, blue, gray, hazel 
oval 
. Face (is) round 
. How — looks pleasant 
happy 
cross 
sober 
kind 
8. What — often wears 
B. Characteristics 
(is) always helpful—willing to help 
(is) kind: and thoughtful 
(is) always courteous 
(is) a good scholar 
studious 
ambitious in school 
lazy 
loves to read, joke, play games, tease 
(is) a good lip-reader 
good in arithmetic 
(has) a talent for drawing 
(is) attractive 
neat 
well dressed 
well groomed 
(is) full of fun 
always happy 
* (is) fond of athletics 
(is) a good sport 
(is) very popular 


ba a) 


Next a description of places was worked 
on in the same way, using an outline 
similar to the one above. Each _ pupil 
wrote a topic called “My Home.” While 
doing this part of the work, each wrote 4 
letter describing this school to an imag 
nary friend in Canada after the teacher, a 
the friend, had written a letter asking 
questions about the school. 

After this preliminary work was fit 
ished the class book was begun. Each 
pupil was described by another and that 
description was written below his picture. 
Then each pupil wrote his own biography, 
which was called “My Childhood” and 
which covered the time before he came to 
school, and from his first school days up 
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to the present year. All children like to 
tell about themselves and their childish 
escapades, and no urging was needed. 

Next everyone wrote “My Home and 
Family,” another subject about which chil- 
dren like to talk. 

A picture of the class headed a class 
history. This was written by one of the 
pupils and was composed of paragraphs 
about each member, telling how and when 
they became deaf, where and when they 
started school, and who their first teachers 
were. 

All the events during the year in which 
the class or any of its members took part 
were written up, and there were enough 
of them so that each pupil was responsible 
for one topic. Some of them were: Our 
Hallowe’en Party; The Automobile Show; 
Our Valentine Party; The Christmas Serv- 
ice; The Flower Show; Field Day; My 
First Airplane Ride; The Relay Races; 
Mr. Doraiswamy’s Visit; The Boy Scout 
Installation; The Basketball Tournament; 
and The Circus. In the upper left hand 
corner of each composition a very small 
picture was drawn and colored to illus- 
trate the topic. 

The continued interest shown in reading 
and re-reading their completed book was 
not only gratifying but proved that the 
time and effort which had gone into the 
making were well spent. In many cases 
so called connected language topics lose 
their interest once they are written, but 
this class book was a never failing source 
of pleasure to its youthful authors. 





In Search of a Saint 
(Continued from page 526) 


them. He finally became court chaplain 
and as such heard the confessions of the 
Queen (whether it was Jane of Bavaria 
or Sophia of Bavaria one is not absolutely 
sure). At all events, the story is that 
Wenceslaus was both jealous and suspi- 
cious of his wife; he tried to force the 
chaplain to reveal the secrets of the con- 
fessional, by command, by torture, by 
flattery. Being unsuccessful, he ordered 
that John’s body should be thrown into 
the river. That night lights appeared 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 


need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 


Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 
the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc 


18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











For the Moderately Deafened 
STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. Non-electrical 
—No headband—No earloops—No ear tips— 
Unbreakable. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 


Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Acoustie Co. 


225-H East 25th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACB A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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over the spot where he had been thrown 
in and towards morning the body floated 
ashore. It was finally buried in the 
cathedral at Prague. In 1719 the tomb 
was opened; the flesh had turned to dust 
but the tongue was fresh and incorrupt. 
Ten years later, under Pope Benedict the 
Thirteenth, John of Nepomuc was canon- 
ized. He is the patron saint of Bohemia, 
his feast day being May the sixteenth. 

In art, Saint John of Nepomuc is rep- 
resented wearing a surplice and a purple 
stole, a canon’s fur liripipe over his 
shoulders and a_ doctor’s four-horned 
biretta on his head, with seven stars sur- 
rounding it above. He is often portrayed 
with his finger on his lips. 

If ever I should go to Prague I am 
sure that I should wish to see the bridge 
over the Moldau and the tablet that marks 
the spot where Bohemia’s saint was 
thrown into the river. I should like to 
think that there once lived in that city a 
good and strong man, who befriended the 
oppressed, who was faithful to a superior 
officer; a man who had learned that 
“There is a time to keep silence and a 
time to speak,” whose prayer, “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep 
the door of my lips,” had been abundant- 
ly answered. 

When I look at my etching (and I do 
so very frequently) the “undulate line” 
of the street and the sky-reaching Belfry 
mean just a little more to me because | 
see also the figure of Saint John of Nepo- 
muc guarding the little bridge over which 
I trudged in such happy shoes during my 
Brugian sojourn. 





Place Geography 
(Continued from page 510) 


viously used blurred the colors, so he 
made a thin one that tapered to a point 
as a pencil does. This worked admirably. 


In one corner of the schoolroom we 
have charts for each class, showing the 
class and individual records from week 
to week. Once in a while two classes may 
be working on the same continent of 
country. Many of the pupils in the first 
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classes step into the room later in the day 
to see how their record compares with 
that of another class. Children in a class 
which has one or two lagging individuals 
will take it upon themselves to help the 
slower ones. 

At the end of the year the four classes 
plan each to choose a representative and 
have a contest on place geography that 
has been covered by them all. Problems 
may arise as they do occasionally in 
class. Lack of cooperation, poor sports- 
manship, and laziness occur. 


Children who are hard of hearing do 
not do as well as the deaf children. They 
have more trouble with the spelling of 
names and are not as willing to apply 
themselves to learn this type of work. 
There are several other reasons why they 
do not do as well as the children with no 
hearing. The hard of hearing children, 
unless they have been in a school for the 
deaf from the start, have developed habits 
of carelessness. They may sometimes 
hear part of a word and thus are con- 
fused in the spelling of it, whereas the 
deaf children see the work written out, 
visualize it, and commit it to memory. 


The work offers many possibilities in 

character building. One boy has _ bene- 
fted in learning to control his temper 
when making mistakes. 


Educators in the social sciences often 
tell us to teach this type of geography by 
the incidental method. I have found this 
does not show worthwhile results with 
tither hearing or deaf children. How 
many of us can learn such things inci- 
dentally and be able to recall or visualize 
them after some time has elapsed? I 
have taught place geography in this man- 
ner in three schools for eight years, and 
find it to be a very vital and live part of 
the geography work. It is something defi- 
nite that our deaf children can carry over 
to their later lives. It coordinates with 
reading, current events, spelling and his- 
lory, and will create lasting pleasure for 
our children in their all too meager 


adulthood. 
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Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
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what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 
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The Volta Bureau Library 
(Continued from page 512) 
George Sanders, but afterwards discarded 
it in favor of lip reading. 

There are many curious books on the 
sign language and the manual alphabet, 
some of them very old. One ancient 
“compendium of knowledge,” Thesaurus 
Artificiosae Memoriae, is one of the oldest 
books in the library, as it was published 
in 1579. It offers some chapters on the 
history of the Roman alphabet and pie. 
tures a system of finger spelling which 
has similarities to the one hand alphabet 
used in America today. 


Personal associations with Dr. Bell are 
in every part of the library. The little 
sign, “Dr. Bell’s Private School,” which 
hung on the front of the house in Wash. 
ington in which he conducted his private 
school for the deaf, hangs on the wall. 
The notebooks and manuscript textbooks 
he used are on the library shelves. One 
book is particularly interesting, with its 
penciled illustrations, its carefully selected 
colored prints, and the little photographs 
of Dr. Bell’s family which he used in 
teaching language to the little deaf chil 
dren. 


Very precious to the Volta Bureau ii 
brary are the many personal letters writ 
ten to Dr. Bell and to Mr. Hitz, the firs 
superintendent of the Volta Bureau, by 
Helen Keller and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Macy, with copies of some of the replies 
These are often very intimate, revealing 
the lovely friendship existing between 
these famous persons, as well as their re 
ligious ideas and personal philosophies d 
life. Helen Keller’s development may kk 
traced, not only through her own books 
and personal letters, but by the many 
photographs of her on file in the library. 

The Volta Bureau’s collection of photo 
graphs is another interesting feature 
the library. 


The pamphlets and clippings on heat 
ing aids offer material of great interest t0 
research workers as well as educators 
There are also nearly one hundred 
pamphlets on auricular training, written 
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in several different languages and dating 
back as far as 1875. 

The more than 450 Volta Bureau “Re- 
prints of Useful Knowledge“ and the one 
hundred or more issued by the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, all of 
which are being carefully catalogued, 
form a valuable little library of informa- 
tion in themselves. 

Since the Volta Bureau, with its pub- 
lications, is the source of so much infor- 
mation about deafness, I believe its 
library is destined to become a_ world 
center of knowledge on this subject, at- 
tracting not only our local group, but 
visitors from other countries. Through 
their efforts, the work for the welfare of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, which 
was so close to the heart of Alexander 
Graham Bell, will grow and be as effec- 
tive as he wished it to be. May this 
vision become translated into actuality. 





A Great Library 
(Continued from page 511) 


and also the works of Degerando, Lord 
Monboddo, etc. One interesting volume 
is Wallis’ “Mechanica” with a portrait by 
the celebrated engraver, Faithorne, which 
even the all-inclusive British Museum Li- 
brary does not possess. Two curious items 
of antiquariant interest are the original 
exercise books in four volumes of Henry 
Baker, the eminent 18th century scientist, 
who also taught the deaf, and a collection 
of fifty legal agreements between him and 
persons whom he treated for impediments 
of speech. 

The Library now contains over 7,000 
volumes, so it will be seen that it has 
made an excellent, if belated, start not 
only in providing British teachers of the 
deaf with useful books, but also in con- 
serving all that is of value from the his- 
torical past. 





One of the diseases from which we suf- 
fer today is vulgarity. 


—M. L. Jacks. 
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Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 


GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 
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Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 














THE TRIMM 
Excellophone 


Individual Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids with your 
present instrument 


You will find a new tonal concept— 
definition, and precision of sound not 
before available. An instrument provid- 
ing tone control at your finger tips, a 
volume range of extreme width, and 
long, trouble-free service. 


BONE and AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


You are cordially invited either to visit our 
studios or write for full information. 


RADIO MFG. COMPANY 
TRIMM 1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago 








Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Are You Sure? 
(Continued from page 532) 


children are now taught to read in the 
public schools. They learn words. phrases 
and sentences long before they know any. 
thing about the alphabet. Being _ inter. 
ested in the possibilities along this line 
I tried it out for several weeks last year, 
Having many new pupils who had trouble 
recognizing words like “father.” “moth. 


er,” etc., I decided to give special drills, 





changing the drill each week. The first 
week we took up all the members of the | 
family, and the pupils were told to prac 
tice with a mirror at home using those 
words in simple sentences. At the next 
session, I gave them a written quiz in 
which I read about 20 sentences contain. 
ing the names of members of the family, 
The pupils wrote down nothing except the 
members of the family. Many of them 
found it more difficult than you might 
suppose. The following week we stressed 
“who,” “where,” “when” and “what” in 
combination with members of the family. 
Each time we had a written quiz, so | 
had something definite to go by. We 
continued that idea for some six weeks, 
changing the drill each week, but link 
ing it to the ones given before. At the 
end of that time the pupils had had 
enough of mirror practice and were no 
longer doing it, so I stopped my drills 
What were the results? They were grat 
fying. Pupils who had 30 mistakes the 
first week got down to 10 or 12 the last 
week. Words like “children,” “sister,” 
and “baby,” which always had caused 
more or less trouble, were all perfectly 
familiar at the end. I felt that we had 
accomplished something, even though it 
was not possible to carry it on longer. 
The length of time one could use this 
plan would depend entirely upon the 
pupils. I think it might be carried on 
for a long time in private lessons with 
pupils who were serious and conscientious. 

My idea about this was simply to af- 
ford more drill on familiar words than is 
usually given in classes. And I think the 
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‘dea of building up a visual vocabulary 
is worthy of consideration. Naturally, 
the words stressed must not be homo- 
phenes acd must be recognizable when 
sen by themselves. The possibilities here 
yould always have limitations because of 
the difficulty of getting anything definite 
fom single words, but I do think more 
could be done with it than has been and 
it would certainly be a great help to the 
lip reader. 

I should be glad to hear from teachers 
wih more experience than mine. Have 
any of you ever carried eye training to 
the point where you felt sure it was harm- 
ful? What proportion of your pupils are 
analytical and have you been able to 
overcome that? To me, lip reading is 
the most fascinating subject imaginable. 
It has endless possibilities and the last 
word is still to be said. 

Let’s all take time to think over our 
lesson procedure and at each point stop 
and ask “Are You Sure?” 





A Scandinavian Conference 
(Continued from page 513) 


lectured on “The Speech of Our Pupils.” 
Miss Briem, Manilla, Stockholm, lectured 
on “Rhythmic Work in the Speech Train- 
ing of the Deaf Child.” And in the af- 
lernoon session of that day, after a splen- 
did luncheon in the school for the deaf 
in Manilla, a beautiful suburb of Stock- 
holm, Mr. John Forchhammer, Fredericia, 
discussed “Compression of the Vocal 
Cords on Some Sounds,” and his brother, 
Director E. Forchhammer, Copenhagen, 
spoke on “The Acquisition of Natural 
Speech versus ‘School’ Speech.” Mr. 
Bergstrom, Manilla, discussed the ques- 
tion, “To What Extent Do Deaf Children 
Comprehend the Use of Conjunctions Dur- 
ing Their School Term?” Mr. Peter 
Knudsen, Nyborg, read a paper on “The 
Importance of Closer Cooperation Among 
Scandinavian Schools.” 

All those who participated in the sec- 
tion on the deaf agree that this ninth 
meeting was a success from beginning to 
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Lip Reading for 
Juniors 


GRADE III, Mimeographed 
This book is a veritable gold-mine for the 
teacher. In addition to lessons and stories, 
carefully adapted to junior work, it contains a 
Practice Section of 60 devices, also excellent 
for use with beginning and intermediate adults. 
Price $3.75 postpaid 


Lip Reading for Children—Grade I— 
Gan: iinet cht $2.25 Postpaid 


Lip Reading for Children—Grade II— 
progressive juvenile ___________ $3.25 Postpaid 


Books I, II, and II— 


ordered together___________. $7.50 Postpaid 


Each grade in the entire Kinzie System is a 
unit in itself and is a starting point for the 
particular class of pupils for which it is in- 
tended. Indispensable for accurate, progressive 
teaching. 

Order From 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘*C” Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
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610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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eee copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 
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Street 
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end. It was favored by splendid sum 

weather; and Stockholm is a most beau; 
ful city for such a meeting, its site bej 
of almost unique beauty. It is situat 
on Lake Maelarn, the various parts of th 
city being united by bridges or by a my 
iad of speedy steamers that ply betwee 
the many rocky woodclad islands, with 
their beautiful multicolored cottages. Th 
northern sky is exquisite in June, with 
fine tints at night, and so light that yor 
can read your newspaper at midnight 
the veranda or in the hotel garden, with 
out artificial light. 

The Swedish capital possesses many in 
portant and historic buildings: the monv 
mental and picturesque royal palace, th 
cathedral with the royal tombs, the my 
seums, the house of parliament. ete. 

Sweden itself is a rich and_ beautiful 
country with a highly cultured populatia 
of from six to seven millions. It has som 
of the richest mines of iron ore in th 
world, and ships iron to many countries 
it owns immense woods, good agriculturdl 
areas, and mighty waterfalls from whid 
electric power is obtained at low cost. This 
valuable “white coal” sends its current, 
for light, heat and power, all over th 
country, to the humble cottages in fa 
away villages and to the busy industria 
centres with their manifold kinds of m 
chinery. From north to south of the cou 
try, the railways have been electrified. 

During the conference week occurté 
the 73rd birthday of King Gustaf, whos 
as alert as a young man. And durig 
the conference week the socialistic gover 
ment resigned and handed over the a 
ministration to the farmers’ party, withot 
the Jeast demonstration in the streets, 
any newspaper glamour; a witness to the 
political maturity and dignity, and th 
real self government of a free people. 








Simply because Winch found that chit 
dren of four years of age in Great Brit 
ain could learn to read does not rl 
that children of four years of age shoul 
therefore be taught to read at that time 

—Ruth Streitz. 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


Consider these facts in purchasing an instrument: 





Paraphone gives you a free trial for at least ten days to use in your 
own home. Batteries are furnished for this trial without any charge whatso- 
ever. Paraphone does not rent instruments. In case we are unable to aid 


you, we consider it unfair for you to pay for something you cannot use: 


Battery cost being a very important item in purchasing any instru- 
ment, Paraphone has constantly reduced the cost of batteries and, today, 
Paraphone guaranteed batteries, guaranteed as to life and voltage, are sup- 
plied for all known makes of instruments at approximately fifty per cent 
discount from present list prices. Get our price for batteries to fit your 


instrument—truly the thrifty way to better hearing. 


Paraphone allows $20 on any instrument, regardless of age, make, or 
condition, when it is used as a trade-in for a Paraphone instrument. There 
is no interest or carrying charge on monthly payments. Terms as low as $5 


monthly. Eighteen months to pay. 


Paraphone is small in size, light in weight, and extremely clear in 
tone, and is yours to try for ten days without obligation to prove to yourself 


what Paraphone will mean to you. 





Take advantage of this opportunity now. 





“i]/ PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


2. 1010 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Dick Whittington’s Chat 

(Continued from page 528) 
her own neighborhood stores. The me 
chant from whom you and your friend 
buy feels more or less obligated to help 
in case you have something which ma 
prove profitable to him as well as your 
self. There are literally thousands of girk 
who have developed such specialties iny 
money-making enterprises of national 
scope. 

“Have you a typewriter? There is oftey 
work to be found addressing envelopes 
typing letters for small concerns not abl 
to employ a stenographer, or typing ma- 
uscripts for authors. I know of a number 
of people who have bought their type 
writers in that manner—saving enough Ws 
make a first payment, usually five dollar, 
and paying the rest through work- 
often secured for them by the concen 
selling them the typewriter. 

“Hundreds of men in most large citie 

make a good living polishing automobile 
—going about the streets with their entir 
equipment in a small tin pail. If you ar 
a trifle too much of a highbrow to co 
sider this sort of thing, it is astonishing 
what may be done with a small — 
ing library. THe Vorta Review has toll 
about Betty McKay’s success in this field 
though she is wonderful with automobile 
also. 
: “Another deafened girl has stripped tk 
metal roofs off all the houses in her neigh 
borhood, converting them into bracelets 
hammered ash receivers and the like. 

“And what some deafened folks at 
doing with photography is simply w 
believable—they turn it into bread ami 
butter with the simplest sort of twist ¢ 
the wrist. Houdini himself couldn’t # 
more. And it pulls them out of a Ie 
of closer situations than ever he was it 
closer situations than ever he was in. 

“Can you make artificial flowers— 
grow real ones? Would you be interest! 
in starting a cleaning, dyeing and pressilf 
business, with mending as a side line! 








Would you be willing—” 
But here I woke up; and now I cami 
find Mr. Whittington anywhere! 
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the latest Hearing Aid 


This photograph shows the size of the Tel-audio. 


Tel-audio is a new, modern, scientific device for the hard of 
hearing, developed through laboratory experimentation by trained 
engineers. ‘Please speak louder” is no longer necessary. A su- 
per-sensitive microphone picks up the human voice, then Tel- 
audio amplifier steps up the sound vibrations to meet the require- 
ments of the individual, who can control the degree of amplifica- 
tion through a special volume control attached to the headphone 
cord. The Tel-audio amplifier is powerful and clear. From one 
to thirty persons can listen with our special crystal headphones at 
the same time. Tel-audio is portable, works on AC or DC cur- 
rent, weighs 6 pounds, and can easily be moved from the home, 
to the office, church, or places where electric current is available. 

With our telephone unit (which is not connected to the tele- 
phone or telephone wires) you can hear a telephone conversation 
through the headphones. It is not necessary to use your present 
radio, as Tel-audio will bring local programs direct to your head- 
phones. Tel-audio is the only hearing aid with the patented tele- 
phone and radio units, sells for less than other well known hearing 
aids, and is backed by a money-back guarantee. 


DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR PRICES 
Distributed by 
KLOMAN INSTRUMENT CO., INC., 


911 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 5 
Teacher Training Course 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


149 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 

Practice Classes 

2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 

1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 

Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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The School in Jerusalem 
(Continued from page 521) 


Bolo gave all the school furniture a ney 
coat of paint. How often we talked of 
the many kind friends who sent us thog 
large parcels of household things and rem. 
nants. . . . | do wish you could see ou 
new home. Everyone thinks it is charm. 
ing and we hope to double the number of 
our children, if we can find more friends 
to support those whose parents are too 
poor to pay anything. More children and 


a larger house mean more workers. We } 


especially need a man to take charge of 
the boys who are growing up, one who 
understands cabinet making and carpen. 
try, as the boys all want to do what Bolo 
does, and a deaf boy can always earn his 
living as a carpenter here, if well taught. 
Who will help to send us this worker? A 
few days ago one of the Abyssinian priests 
brought his brother, such a nice lad of 
16 years, and asked us to train him fo 
this work. We want some friend to sup- 
port him, if we train him and he proves 
useful. 

“I hope to return to Palestine early in 
July, and if any friends have gifts in kind 
for the house or children, please let me 
know, and I will tell them where they are 
to be sent. 

“Mary F. CHAPMAN, 
“School for the Deaf, Jerusalem.” 





LEISURE 
By Wiuuram H. Davies 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


Exchange. 
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Which type of HEARING AID 
should you use? 


Air Conduction 





ith 


e —w 
r this , 
” ction 


Bone Condu 


Don’t guess. Let an 
expert give you the 





right answer. - 


No single type of hearing aid is right for all cases. Each individual’s degree of 
loss and response characteristics must be accurately determined — and then a hear- 
ing aid properly adjusted to his conditions. 

This cannot be done haphazardly. Don’t risk getting the wrong hearing aid. 


There is an Audiphone dealer nearby who is equipped to fit you properly. 


Western Elecfric 


Wwitntenew * MEARING AID- 


Vik-24 
Consult telephone directory for address ot Nie ei ae 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New pS 


York, N. Y. for ‘details on Western Electric 


Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. TRL PEND Dame | ee County State ba 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
REGULAR, NORMAL AND PRACTICE COURSES 


For information about summer courses write 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 





TEACHERS! 


A series of delightful games, prepared espe 
cially for lip reading practice by two skilled 
teachers, is to appear in the Volta Review, be- 
ginning with the October number. 


Subscribe now to get the help of this stimu- 
lating material and keep abreast of progress in 
the education of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. 


1537 35th Se., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











WANTED 


Distributors to handle Paraphone. 
For those with experience, we offer 
an unusual opportunity with high earn- 
ings and an unique sales policy. Ad- 
dress your letter in full confidence to: 


General Sales Manager 
PARAPHONE CORPORATION 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Compiled by Atice H. Damon 


Please be patient, mother, 

With my jiggy little song 

That I keep a-whistle-whistling while 
we're walking right along. 


Once I stopped, and suddenly 

My feet were very tired, 

And they said to my head, 
“Where’s that song that we admired? 
“The one you’ve been a-whistling, 
“The jiggy little song, 

“That helps us not to ache 

“While we're walking right along?” 


So I keep a-whistling 
Down this awful long street 
But my whistle pucker’s 
*most—as—tired 
—as—my—feet. 
—Marjorie Seymour Watts. 


Love can solve many a situation which 
baffles intelligence. A right emotional 
attitude on the part of parents toward 
children, consistently maintained, would 
go a long way toward solving many prob- 
lems. 


—R. H. Mathewson. 


Children need training just as flowers 
and fruit trees need training. But here 
is an important point: this should be a 
training adapted to the needs of each in- 
dividual, subordinated to, rather than 
seeking to restrain or warp, the indi- 
viduality of the child. 

—Stanwood Cobb. 

The mob has its own vices but it is 
not necessarily vulgar— 

What I mean by vulgarity is this. When 
six men stand up and we suddenly see 
that one of them is a dwarf, we are 
startled to see him so stunted. We rea- 
lize that he is stunted only because he is 
standing up, because he is stretching him- 
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self to his full height. Similarly when 
the mind of man stretches itself in order 
to show off and is still stunted, that is the 
revelation that I mean. It is by the show- 
ing off that we see how little there is to 
show. When somebody tries to impress 
us, either with his wit or assurance, or 
knowledge of the world, or power or 
grace, or even poetry or ideality, and in 
the very act of doing so shows he has low 
ideas of these things—that is vulgarity. 

In other words, a thing is vulgar only 


when its best is base. 
G. K. Chesterton. 
The development of civilization is due 
solely to the growth of love in the lives 
of men. 


—Roger W. Babson. 
Noise is the most barbaric characteristic 
of our civilization. There is nothing good 
to be said of it. It has never accom- 
plished a single thing for humanity. It 
is revolting in public, in the home. and 
in industry. 
—Roger William Riis. 
In all probability this generation will 
be called upon to decide whether our 
American scheme of life is to survive. 


—Ogden L. Mills. 





The governing class should be scientifi- 
cally trained. We have tried too much to 
devise our policies by placating special 
groups, and in so doing we have disre- 
garded the public welfare, yielding to the 
most insistent pressure. We have tended 
the loudest baby in the nursery with the 
result that the good babies are being 
neglected. 

We must beware of minority groups ex- 
erting pressure for minority privilege. I 
wonder how far it i$ true that legislative 
votes on economic questions are dictated 
by the desire to get votes? Of all the 


forms of government yet devised, democ- 
racy is the best, but it must have all safe- 
guards. 


—Newton D. Baker 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 


and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards dealing with attractive 
and interesting subjects arranged for small 
groups of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ATHLETIC DIRECTOR and Boy 
Scout worker desires position as teacher of manual 
training and athletics in school for the deaf. Certified 
Scout Executive. Experience with both deaf and hear- 
ing boys. Address Box 21, Volta Bureau. 
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Central ientionte pun the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is « 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic’ Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpsrein, Director 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Miss Junta M. Connery, Principal 
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